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PREFACE, 


N that  flate  of  fociety,  when  the  general 
eiiffufion  of  wealth  has  removed  from  a confi- 
derable  part  of  the  community  all  apprehenfions 
refpecling  the  immediate  means  of  fubfiflence  ; 
the  mind,  not  being  engaged  in  providing 
againfi:  real  wants,  is  obliged  to  find  employ- 
ment in  the  creation  of  fuch  as  are  imaginary. 
Among  the  molt  generally  predominant  of 
thefe,  is  the  fancied  want  of  health.  A too 
folicitous  attention  to  perfonal  welfare,  may  be 
clafied  among  the  refinements  of  a luxurious 
age  ; and  the  purfuit  of  health,  of  which  the 
importance  is  univerfally  acknowledged,  forms 
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to  the  rich  an  apology  for  that  frequent  change 
of  place,  which  in  reality  originates  in  a hope 
of  finding,  in  fome  new  fituation,  objects  to 
excite  the  attention,  and  occupy  that  intellec- 
tual vacuity,  the  perception  of  which  confti- 
tutes  the  chief  mifery  of  the  idle.  For  fuch 

f ••  ■ * 

is  the  prefent  condition  of  man,  that  thofe  who- 
are  not  obliged  to  live  by  labour,  muff  labour 
that  they  .may  live. 

That  propenfity  to  imitate  the  manners  of 
their  fuperiors,  which  influences  the  conduct 
of  fo  great  a portion  of  mankind,  has  diffufed 
the  inclination  for  an  annual  temporary  change 
of  fituation  very  generally  among  the  people 
of  this  country  : and  though  that  tendency  to 
diflipation,  the  unavoidable  confequence  of 
a congrefs  of  the  unemployed,  makes  the 
improvement  of  health,  which  is  the  general 
plea  for  frequenting  what  are  termed  watering- 
places,  appear  to  the  fober  eye  of  induftry,  in 
niofl:  inftances,  to  be  merely  a pretence  for 
the  purfuit  of  pleafure ; yet  the  periodical 
migrations  of  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns, 
and  efpecially  of  the  metropolis,  to  the  coun- 
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try, ‘admit  of  many  arguments  in  vindication, 
of  their  propriety.  : 

f 

The  emanations  which  are  perpetually,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  bodies  of  living  animals  are 
found  to  be  noxious  to  others  of  the  fame 
fpecies.  Men,  crowded  together  to  a certain 
degree,  generate  difeafes  not  only  fatal  to 
themfelves,  but  which  are  contagious,  and 
therefore  deflru&iye  to  others.  Perfons  con- 
verfant  with  the  practice  of  medicine  know 
well,  that  long  confinement  within  the  walls 
of  an  hofpital  induces  a peculiar  habit  of  body, 
prone  to  a certain  clafs  of  difeafes.  A perma- 
nent refidence  in  a crowded  city  is  productive 
of  fimilar  effects,  though  in  a more  limited 
degree.  The  conflitution  of  the  generality  of 
citizens  may  be  denominated  weak,  irritable, 
and  eafily  fufceptible  of  difeafed  aftion.  The 
fame  complaints  occurring  in  towns  require  a 
very  different  plan  of  treatment,  from  what  is 
found  to  fucceed  in  the  country.  Eryfipelas, 
for  example,  which  in  one  fituation  would 
yield  to  general  depletion  and  the  ufe  of  the 
lancet,  in  the  other  frequently  requires  the 
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adminiflration  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  perhaps 
the  ufe  of  wine.  Breathing  the  pure  air  of 
the  country  is  the  only  effectual  means  of 
counteracting  this  pre-difpofition  to  difeafe. 

A temporary  change  of  fcene  is  alfo  ufe- 
ful,  by  interrupting  the  cuftomary  trains  of 
thought,  into  which  the  mind,  conftantly  intent 
on  the  fame  purfuits,  and  accuftomed  to  the 
monotonous  routine  of  fimilar  objects,  is 
apt  to  fall ; the  pregnant  fources  whence 
complaints  of  the  ftomach,  and  dejeCtion 
of  fpirits,  are  generally  derived.  Even  the 
trifling  entertainments  which  are  contrived  at 
fuch  places  of  public  refort,  in  perpetual  fuc- 
ceffion,  to  interefl  the  attention,  and  in  which 
vifitors  of  every  defcription  are  imperceptibly 
led  to  take  fome  part,  effentially  contribute  to 
the  fame  falutary  purpofe.  An  invalid  will 
derive  more  benefit  from  refiding  in  a place, 
where  he  can  have  an  opportunity  of  occafion- 
ally  fharing  in  fome  innocent  amufement,  than 
from  moping  in  melancholy  feclufion,  in  a fitu- 
ation  where  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  every 
other  natural  advantage,  may  be  equal. 
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An  abfence  from  home  may  fometimes  too 
be  rendered  fubfervient  to  the  profitable  purpofe 
of  what  Seneca  calls  obfervandi  fe  protinus , 
taking  a review  of  one’s  own  condudl:,  and 
of  eradicating  thofe  improper  habits,  which, 
being  interwoven  as  it  were  with  the  ufual 
tenor  of  life,  are  not  perceived,  and  therefore 
not  corrected.  The  cultom  of  early  rifing, 
and  timely  retirement  to  reft,  which  a 
certain  admixture  of  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  renders  preva- 
lent, are  alfo  productive  of  confiderable 
benefit. 

At  prefent,  the  tide  of  fafhion  carries  thofe 
who  want,  or  think  they  want  health,  towards 
the  fhores  of  the  fea.  Nor  does  any  fituation 
feem  better  calculated  to  promote  the  well- 
being of  either  the  real,  or  the  imaginary  vale- 
tudinarian. The  view  of  the  wide  expanded 
ocean,  in  its  ever-varying  forms,  elevates  and 
exhilarates  the  mind,  while  the  cool  and  vivi- 
fying breezes,  which  play  round  its  fhores, 
ventilate  the  withered  lungs,  and  difpel  that 
languor  of  mind,  and  laflitude  of  limbs, 
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which  are  but  too  familiar  to  thofe  who  are 
obliged  to  pafs  the  fultry  months  of  furumer 
in  a great  city,  where  the  heat  of  the  fun's 
rays  is  augmented  by  the  infinitely  multiplied 
reflections  from  brick  walls  and  burning  pave-, 
ments.  The  advantages  accruing  to  the  citizen 
from  fuch  a change,  may  be  confidered  a3 
analogous  to  the  benefits  which  a perfon,  who. 
has  long  redded  in  the  torrid  zone,  derives 
from  revifiting  his  native  country. 

O 7 J 

Many  valuable’ facts  relating  to ‘the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  ft  a bathing,  and  of  fea  air,  are 
difperfed  in  the  larger  works  of  medical  writers; 
and  their  utility  in  particular  difeafes  have  been 
pointed  out  in  a variety  of  feparate  tracts. 
But,  though  the  increafmg  popularity  of  the 
i object  might  well  be  fuppofed  to  excite  atten- 
tion ; and  while  every  fpring  pofielfed  of  any 
real  or  reputed  fanative  powers  has  been  the 
theme  of  fome  treatife,  containing  an  analvfis 
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of  its  contents,  and  an  expofition  of  its  virtues, 
I am  not  acquainted  with  any  publication  which 
profefles  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  the 
eflefts  oi  fea  bathing ; or  which  contains 
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fpeoific  directions  for  the  general  conduct  of 
thofe  who  refort  to  the  fea-coaft  in  fearch  ot 
health. 

To  imagine  that  people  may  indifcriminately 
plunge  into  the  fea  under  every  flight  derange- 
ment .of  health,  with  advantage,  or  even  with 
impunity,  is  an  opinion  that  places  fea  bathing 
precifely  on  a footing  with  thofe  medicines 
which  are  faid  to  pofiefs  the  power  of  curing  all 
difeafes.  For  though  an  empiric  may  attempt 
to  perfuade  a credulous  public,  that  the  ufe  of 
his  noffcrum  will  infallibly  reftore  health,  by 
whatever  caufe  it  may  have  been  impaired, 
while  its  own  operation  is  perfectly  innoxious ; 
no  medical  axiom  is  more  true,  than  that 
every  remedy  which  is  capable  of  doing  much 
good,  is  alfo  capable  of  doing  much  harm. 
It  therefore  can  hardly  admit  of  a doubt,  that 
a means  of  ameliorating  general  health,  fo 
univerfally  reforted  to  as  fea  bathing  is  at 
prefent,  mud  be  frequently  mifapplied  ; fome 
plain  and  practical  directions  for  regulating 
the  conduct  of  fea  bathers,  will  not,  I trull, 
be  deemed  a fuperfluous  addition  to  the  pre- 
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fent  mafs  of  literature,  which  has  for  its  objecl 
the  prefervation  of  human  health. 

Sea  bathing  is  employed  for  two  diftinct 
purpofes  ; the  general  improvement  of  health, 
and  the  cure  of  certain  difeafes.  In  treating 
of  the  fubjebt  of  bathing,  I have  tried  to  keep 
thefe  different  points  of  view,  in  which  it  may 
be  confidered,  feparate  from  each  other.  To 
thofe  who  bathe  chiefly  for  pleafure,  I have 
endeavoured  to  fuggeft  fuch  hints  and  cautions 
as  may  tend  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs  that 
cannot  fail  to  refult  from  plunging  into  the 
water  at  random.  In  the  catalogue  of  dif- 
eafes, I believe,  I have  not  omitted  any,  for 
which  either  the  external  or  internal  ufe  of 
fea  water  has  been  proved  by  experience  to  be 
a remedy.  I have  alfo  attempted  to  difcriminate 
thofe  complaints  in  which  bathing  in  the  fea 
has  been  found  to  be  injurious.  The  general 
purport  of  the  following  obfervations  will,  how- 
ever, be  confined  within  limits,  which  no  medi- 
cal work,  intended  for  popular  perufal,' ought, 
in  my  opinion,  to  exceed  : they  will  be  found 
jtather  of  the  negative  than  the  pofuive  kind  $ 
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and  to  contain  more  precautions  againft  the 
imprudent  ufe  of  cold  bathing,  than  incentives 
to  the  adoption  of  that  practice  in  doubtful  and 
anomalous  cafes.  Among  thofe  who  refort  to 
thefea-fide,  a propenfit-y  to  rufli  indifcriminately 
■into  the  water  is  already  fufficiently  prevalent, 
and  appears  to  (land  more  in  need  of  the 
bridle  than  the  fpur. 

It  might  be  naturally  prefumed,  that  the  bed 
information  refpefting  the  propriety  of  bathing, 
could,  when  neceflary,  be  obtained  by  applying 
to  fome  of  the  medical  practitioners  redding  on 
the  fpot.  But  a perfon  repairing  to  the  fea 
coalt  with  fome  flight  ailment,  which  he  has 
reafon  to  expedt  will  be  removed  by  bathing, 
or  by  change  of  air,  does  not  always  confider 
it  as  being  incumbent  on  him  to  make  a formal 
appeal  to  medical  opinion  : and,  when  informa- 
tion is  required  concerning  the  propriety, 
frequency,  or  fitted:  time  of  bathing,  I have 
in  general  obferved,  that  the  Bathers  are  the 
oracles  to  whom  people  apply  for  advice.  Of 
iheir  opinion  I would  fay,  with  Horace, 

Mali  verum  examimt  omnis  corrupt  us  judex” 
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It  is  fcarcely  indeed  to  be  expected  that 
a perfon,  whofe  profits  depend  on  the 
number  of  his  employers,  fhould  have  the 
.candour  to  tell  any  of  them,  that  they  have  no 
©ccafion  for  his  fervices.;  In  cafes  where  any 
ferious  doubts  are . entertained  refpecting  the 
eventual* utility  of- bathing,  the  medical  refident 
is  unqueflionably  the  proper  perfon  to  refolve 
them.  Againfl  miftakes  of  minor  importance, 
ihe  prefent  publication  may  prove,  it  is  hoped, 
an  adequate  fafeguard. 

Though  I have  never  refided  for  any  great 
length  of  time  together  on  the  fea-coaft,  the 
fubfequent  pages  are  not  to  be  confidered  as 
the  refult  of  theory.,  or  of  curfory  obfervation. 
Their  contents  have  been  gradually  accu- 
mulating in  the  courfe  of  more  than  fixteen 
annual  vifits  to  various  fituations  frequented 
for  the  purpofe  of  fea  bathing.  On  thefe 
occafions,  I have  negle&ed  i>o  opportunity  of 
obtaining  knowledge  from,  perfons  whofe 
opportunities  of  obfervation  muft  have  furnifii- 
ed  them  with  experience  $ to  which  I have 
endeavoured  to  add  whatever  information  was 
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to  be  obtained  from  a perufal  of  the  works  of, 

I believe^  every  author  who  has  treated  on  this 
fubjecc. 

Thefe  vifits  have  not  been  made  in  a 
profeffional- character,  but  as  an  invalid  endea- 
vouring to  fhakeoff  various  dates  of  languor 
and  debility  which  refult  from  an  almoft  conftant 
refidence  in  a great  town,  occupied  in  the 
laborious  exercife  of  an  anxious  profeflion. 
Valetudinarians  being  ever  prone  to  talk  of 
their  feelings  and  complaints,  I am  inclined  to 
think  that,  if  I do  not  deceive  myfelf,  I have,  by 
mixing  with  the  company  in  general,  gleaned 
inany  intereding  obfervations  concerning  the 
good  and  bad  effects  of  fea  bathing,  which 
would  never  have  come  to.  my  knowledge  as  a 
local  practitioner  of  medicine.  That  the  re-ite- 
rated convalefence  I have  myfelf  experienced, 
may  have  biaffed  me  in  favour  of  an  occa- 
iional  retirement  to  the  ihorcs  of  the  fea*  in  a 
variety  of  thofe  anomalous  indifpofitions  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  a crowded  city  are 
lingularly  liable,  I will  not  attempt  ]:o  deny;  but 
if  iny  opinion  be  tinctured  with  fonte  degree 
of  creiudice,  it  is  of  a nature  which  has  fome 
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claims  to  indulgence,  as  it  feldom  falls  to  the 
lot  of  a profefiional  man  to  inculcate  the 
virtues  of  a remedy  with  fo  feeling  a conviction 
of  their  truth. 

Of  the  various  filiations  on  the  coaft  of  this 
country,  frequented  for  the  purpofe  of  bathing 
in  the  fea,  which  I have  vifited,  I have  not 
anywhere  obferved  the  two  great  requifites  of 
falubrity  and  convenience  of  accommodation 
more  perfectly  united,  than  in  the  Ifle  of 
Thanet.  The  rifing  plat  of  ground,  known 
by  that  name,  confifts  of  a folid  mafs  of 
chalk  ftretcbing  into  the  German  Ocean, 
above  the  level  of  which  it  is  confiderably 
elevated,  conftituting  the  molt  eaftern  point 
of  land  in  England.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
its  fhores  are  walked  by  the  waves  of  the  fea, 
fo  that  the  wind  blowing  from  almoft  any 
quarter,  is  juftly  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  a fea 
breeze.  From  thofe  vapours  which  every- 
where occahonally  mix  with,  and  contaminate 
the  atmofphere,  the  air  is  here  in  a great  meafurc 
purified  by  the  abforbing  powers  of  the  im- 
menfe  beds  of  calcareous  matter,  of  which  this 
peninfula  is  compofed ; while  it  is  in  general 
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impregnated  with  the  agreeable  perfume  of  the 
various  aromatic  plants,  which  the  light  loamy 
foil  produces  everywhere  in  uncommon  abun- 
dance. There  is  fcarcely  any  ftagnant  water  to 
be  met  with,  and  what  falls  from  the  clouds  is 
fo  quickly  abforbed,  that  the  molt  delicate 
invalid  is  feldoin  prevented  from  taking  his 
accuftomed  exercife  in  the  open  air,  even  after 
the  heavielt  rains. 

From  the  total  deficiency  of  trees,  which 
feldom  thrive  within  the  influence  of  the  fea 
fpray,  fome  fituations  on  the  coaft  are  found, 
during  the  fummer  months,  to  be  almoft 
intolerably  hot.  The  north-ealt  afpect  of  a 
great  part  of  the  coaft  of  the  Ille  of  Thanet, 
occafions  an  extenfive  lhadow  to  be  thrown 
over  the  fands  by  the  lofty  cliffs,  during  that 
portion  of  the  day  when  the  rays  of  the  fun 
have  the  greateft  influence  in  producing  heat. 
This,  the  invalid,  to  whom  inhaling  an  air 
impregnated  with  the  fpray  of  the  fea  is 
deemed  beneficial,  will  find  a falut  my  walk  ; 
where,  as  evinced  by  the  brackifh  tafte  per- 
ceptible on  the  lips  and  palate,  that  purpofe 
may  be  completely  obtained.  Perfons  even  of 
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the  mod:  delicate  health  need  not  be  deferred 
from  walking  near  the  margin  of  the  fea,  by 
any  apprehenfions  of  the  bad  confequences 
of  damp  feet,  as  it  is  a well-afcertained  fact, 
that  to  have  the  feet  wetted  with  fait  water  has 
by  no  means  the  fame  tendency  to  produce 
catarrhal  - affections,  as  e^pofing  them  in  a 
fimilar  manner  to  the  effects  of  water  unimpreg- 
nated with  fait.  To  the  fame  local  expofure  of 
this  part  of  the  coafl,  it  is  to  be  attributed, 
that  the  fouth  weft  wind,  fo  generally  pre- 
valent in ' autumn,  and  which  brings  with  it 
fuch  a fea  on  many  parts  of  this  kingdom 
expofed  to  its  influence,  as  materially  to 
obftruCt  the  bufinefs  of  bathing,  being  here 
an  off-land  breeze,  produces  no  fuch  effect. 
The  facility  of  bathing  at  any  time  of  the  day* 
and  in  almoft  every  ftate  of  the  tide,  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  have  confiderable  influence' in  deter- 
mining the  choice  of  fituation,  among  thofe 
who  repair  to ' the ' fea-fhore  exprefsly  for  that 

purpofe.  ' 
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The  ufe  of  the  warm  bath,  as  the  means  of 
preferving  health,  is  rapidly,  and  with  great 
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propriety,  gaining  ground  in  this  country.  I 
have  taken  fome  pains  to  inveftigate  the  caufes 
which  occafioned  this  equally  falutary  and 
agreeable  pra&ice,  formerly  confidered  as  the 
folace  of  toil,  and  the  bell'  rellorative  of  loll 
ftrength,  to  fall  into  neglect.  .The  prejudices 
againft  warm  bathing,  appear  in  a great  meafure 
to  have  originated  in  the  mifapplication  of  fome 
phrafes  expredive  only  of  the  condition  of  dead 
matter,  to  explain  certain  dates  of  the  living 
body.  The  familiar  terms  of  tonic  and  re- 
iaxant,  as  applied  to  the  effe&s  of  either  warm 
or  cold  bathing  on  an  animated  being,  are  in 
reality  without  meaning.  For  this  obfervation,. 
I own  myfelf  indebted  to  Dr.  Darwin  ; from 
whofe  ingenious  works,  as  wrell  as  from  the 
excellent  Treatife  on  the  external  ufe. of  water 
by  Dr.  Currir,  I have  • freely  borrowed 
fometimes  with,  and  often  without  acknow- 
ledgment.   Should  this  little  volume, 

which  has  been  delayed  from  time  to  time,  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  give  it  a degree  of 
correidnefs,  more  refpediful  to  the  eye  of 
public  attention,  but  which  the  author  finds 
more  immediate  occupations  prevent  him  from 

being 
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being  able  to  accomplifh,  tend  to  dlffufe  ih* 
philofophical  opinions  of  tliefe  truly  enlightened 
phyficians,  refpe&ing  the  important  objects 
of  health  and  life,  among  perfons  who  might 
be  deterred  from  the  perufal  of  a work  pro-t 
fefledly  medical,  the  publication  of  it  will  not 
be  altogether  in  vain. 


Fercy-streett, 
Aug-  e8®4- 
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SEA  BATHING. 


ON  COLD  BATHING. 

^UTUMN  is  the  feafon  of  the  year  gene* 
rally  made  choice  of  in  this  country  as 
mod  proper  for  the  purpofe  of  bathing  in 
the  fea.  Land  is  known  to  be  capable  of 
receiving  more  heat,  as  well  as  of  retaining 
it  longer,  than  water ; and  the  earth  continues 
to  impart  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean  contiguous 
to  the  Ihore  a portion  of  the  heat,  accumulated 
under  the  influence  of  the  fummer  fun,  for  a 
confiderable  length  of  time  after  the  folftice 
is  palled.  The  fea  is  therefore  found  to  be 
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much  warmer  fome  weeks  after  Midfummer, 
than  at  an  equal  diltance  of  time  previous  to 
that  period  of  the  year.  The  heat  of  the 
atmofphere  is  at  the  fame  time  mitigated  by 
the  weftern  gales,  then  generally  prevalent, 
which  are  cooled  by  palling  over  a long  tract 
of  ocean.  The  temperature  of  the  fea,  during 
the  month  of  Augult,  will  feldom  be  found 
much  below  6o°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer, 
while  that  of  the  atmofphere  is  calculated  by 
Mr.  Kir  wan  to  be,  on  an  average,  fomewhat 
above  65°.  The  heat  of  the  fluid  in  which 
we  bathe  being  but  a few  degrees  inferior  to 
that  of  the  medium  in  which  we  are  accuftomed 
to  live,  the  fea  at  that  time  of  the  year  may 
feem  better  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a 
temperate,  than  a cold  bath. 

Although  man,  and  the  higher  clafifes  of 
animated  beings  in  general,  poflefs  the  faculty 
of  maintaining  in  themfelves  an  uniform  degree 
of  heat  fuperior  to  that  of  the  medium  in  which 
they  exift ; flill  they  are  liable  to  be  afl'e&ed 
by  the  temperature  of  the  circumambient  air, 
and  of  the  various  fubltances  with  which  they 
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occafionally  come  in  contatt.  The  cffeft  of 
thefe  external  impreflions  conftitute  the  ren- 
ditions termed  heat  and  cold  ; which,  though 
not  eafy  to  define,  are  in  general  very  well 
underftood. 

Taking  the  heat  of  the  human  body  as 
indicated  by  g8°,  were  we  to  fuppofe  it  fur- 
rounded  by  a medium  of  the  fame  temperature 
with  itfelf,  the  contact  of  any  fubftance  whofe 
temperature  was  fuperior  to  98°  would  pro- 
duce the  perception  of  heat,  while  every  thing 
of  an  inferior  temperature  would  occafion  the 
fenfation  of  cold.  Our  prefent  fenfations  are, 
however,  in  almoft  every  infiance,  much 
influenced  by  preceding  impreflions.  For 
example ; after  keeping  one  hand  for  fome 
time  in  hot  water,  if  both  hands  be  immerfed 
in  that  fluid  at  its  common  temperature,  the 
water  will  appear  much  colder  to  the  hand 
previoufly  heated,  .than  to  the  other.  In  the 
evening  of  a very  hot  day  we  feel  chilly,  though 
the  air  continues  to  be  in  fa£t  much  warmer 
than  ufual.  And  in  this  climate  our  bodies 
are  conftantly  furrounded  by  an  atmofphere 
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of  a temperature  much  inferior  to  their  own, 
which  is  perpetually  abftra&ing  a portion  of 
the  heat  furnifhed  by  the  powers  of  animation. 
This  abftradion  of  heat  we  endeavour  to  limit 
by  the  ufe  of  clothing,  generally  confifting  of 
fubftances  of  a porous  texture,  which,  by  pre- 
venting the  accefs  of  frefh  portions  of  the 
cooler  air,  keeps  us  conftantly  furrounded 
with  an  atmofphere  of  a temperature  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  our  own  bodies. 

Our  fenfations  are  alfo  very  differently 
affected  by  various  fubftances,  according  to 
the  facility  with  which  they  tranfmit  or  con- 
dud  heat,  which  is  generally  found  to  be  in 
proportion  to  their  refpedive  denfities.  At 
equal  temperatures,  a piece  of  metal  feels 
colder  to  the  touch,  than  a piece  of  wood  j 
and  to  our  fenfations  water  and  air  will  have 
the  fame  relation. 

The  alteration  taking  place  on  immerfion  in 
the  fea  is  to  be  eftimated,  not  only  as  a tran- 
fition  equivalent  to  30°  of  temperature,  as 

indicated  by  the  thermometer,  being  the 
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average  difference  between  the  heat  of  the  living 
body  and  that  of  the  fea ; but  the  immediate 
fenfation  of  cold  is  moreover  augmented  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  heat  is  carried  away 
from  the  living  body  while  immerfed  in  the 
denfe  medium  of  water,  compared  with  what 
takes  place  during  expofure  to  the  common 
air.  In  conformity,  therefore,  with  the  more 
generally  received  mode  of  expreffion,  I fhall 
continue  to  denominate  the  fea  a cold  bath. 

Plunging  into  the  fea,  or  into  water  of  an 
equal  temperature,  occafions  a tumult  of  con- 
fufed  fenfations,  not  eafily  detailed,  but  certainly 
rather  of  the  unpleafant  than  the  agreeable 
kind.  The  aggregate  of  thefe  conditutes 
what  is  ufually  termed  the  Shock.  When 
the  firft  impreffion  has  fo  far  fubfided,  as  to 
permit  us  to  attend  to  our  feelings,  befides  the 
general  fenfe  of  cold,  a degree  of  preffure  and 
ftridture  acrofs  the  bread;,  accompanied  with 
fobbing,  convulfive  refpiration,  and  confider- 
able  palpitation  of  the  heart,  are  perceived. 
After  remaining  fome  time  immerfed  to  the 
neck,  thefe  fymptoms  gradually  fubfide  ; but 
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if  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  as  far  as  the 
region  of  the  heart,  be  uncovered  by  the  water, 
the  convulfrve  refpiration  will  continue  much 
longer.  The  duration  of  thefe  fymptoms 
depends  much  on  the  general  fufceptibility  of 
the  habit,  and  on  the  degree  in  which  the 
perfon  has  been  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath.  In  delicate  and  irritable  conftitu- 
tions  thefe  difagreeable  feelings  continue  much 
longer  than  in  the  hardy  and  robuft.  In  all 
cafes  they  are  gradually  diminifhed  by  habit,  till 
at  length,  as  is  obferved  to  be  the  cafe  with  the 
guides  at  bathing-places,  immerfion  in  the 
water,  or  even  continuing  in  it  for  hours  toge- 
ther, ceafes  to  produce  any  derangement  of  the 
vital  functions. 

If  a perfon  remain  in  the  water  in  a ftate 
of  abfolute  reft,  the  temperature  of  the  fea 
being  from  58°  to  6o°,  at  which  it  is  generally 
ufed  as  a bath  j the  fenfe  of  cold  gradually 
abates,  and  the  body  feems  to  recover  its  ufual 
warmth.  This  return  of  the  natural  fenfations 
depends  on  the  re-a&ion  of  the  fyftem,  and 
is  an  effort  of  the  vital  principle  to  refill  the 
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farther  abftraftion  of  heat  ; for  it  is  hardly 
neceflfary  to  obferve,  that  a mafs  of  inanimate 
matter  of  equal  bulk  would  gradually  cool, 
till  it  became  of  the  fame  temperature  as  oi 
the  medium  by  which  it  was  fur  rounded* 

If  the  immerfion  be  dill  longer  perfifted  in, 
a fenfe  of  cold  again  recurs,  particularly  in  the 
extremities,  which  become  fhrunk  and  colour- 
lefs.  If  rings  are  worn,  they  now  drop  off. 
The  Ikin  over  the  whole  fur  face  of  the  body 
contrails,  and  being  partially  refilled  by  the 
little  bulbs  from  whence  the  hairs  originate, 
produces  that  peculiar  roughnefs  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  goofe-fkin.  If  the 
temperature  of  the  body  be  examined  by  the 
thermometer  introduced  under  the  tongue,  it 
will  be  found  gradually  to  decreafe,  although 
not  regularly,  being  interrupted  by  tranfient 
glows  of  heat.  Were  the  immerfion  to  be 

O 

ftill  longer  perfifted  in,  the  vital  energy  would 
at  length  be  exhaufted  by  thefe  efforts  to  fupport 
the  natural  temperature  of  the  body,  and  death 
would  ultimately  enfue,  at  a period  not  yet 
determined  by  experiment,  but  moft  probably 
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with  a degree  of  acceleration  proportioned  to 
the  coldnefs  of  the  fluid  with  which  the  body 
was  furrounded. 

The  convulfive  anhelation  that  takes  place 
on  immerfion  in  a cold  bath,  has  been  ufually 
attributed  to  the  augmented  preflfure  on  the 
external  furface  of  the  body,  by  which  the  free 
dilatation  of  the  chefl:  was  fuppofed  to  be  pre- 
vented. That  this  eflfett  is  not  connected 
with  the  Weight  of  the  water,  as  being  a 
denfer  fluid  than  air,  is  proved,  by  obferving 
that  no  fuch  confequence  occurs  on  entering 
a bath  of  the  fame  temperature  of  the  human 
body,  or  of  a higher,  as  in  that  at  Bath,  for 
inftance ; while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  caufed 
in  equal  degree  by  pouring  cold  water  over 
the  head,  or  by  (landing  under  a (hower  bath, 
as  by  plunging  into  the  fea. 

We  are  commonly  in  the  habit  of  breathing 
the  air  of  the  atmofphere  of  the  fame  tempera- 
ture to  which  the  body  is  expofed.  The  veflfels 
pf  the  (kin,  and  thofe  diffufed  over  the  internal 
furface  of  the  lungs,  are  therefore  conflantly 
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liable  to  be  affeCted  by  diminifhed  temperature 
at  the  fame  time.  Hence  a fympathetic  aCtion 
is  eftabliffied  between  them,  fo  that,  when  the 
heat  of  the  furface  of  the  body  is  confiderably 
lowered,  the  veffels  of  the  lungs  participate  in 
the  temporary  torpor  occuring  in  thofe  of  the 
ffiin;  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  them 
is  performed  with  difficulty,  which  the  efforts 
of  voluntary  breathing  are  exerted  to  over- 
come. 

Involuntary  refpiration  is  chiefly  carried  on 
by  the  aCtion  of  the  diaphragm,  a large  mem- 
branous mufcle  extended  acrofs  the  lower 
part  of  the  thorax,  and  dividing  the  cavity  of 
the  chert  from  that  of  the  abdomen.  By 
exerting  an  effort  of  the  will,  we  endeavour, 
by  means  of  this  mufcle,  to  enlarge  the  capacity 
of  the  chert  ; after  which  it  again  contracts 
with  violence.  Hence  the  irregular  and  catch- 
ing refpiration,  on  firft  entering  a cold  bath. 
The  natural  alternate  contraction  and  relax- 
ation of  this  mufcle  appear  to  be  dilturbed, 
and  its  actions  to  become  convulfive,  in 
confequence  of  the  cold  medium  coming  nearly 
' 7 into 
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into  contact  with  its  infertion  into  the  margin 
of  the  thorax ; the  convulfive  fobbing  being 
moft  violent,  when  the  furface  of  the  water 
is  nearly  on  a level  with  the  pit  of  the  flomach. 
If  the  body  be  kept  under  water  as  high  as  the 
chin,  this  affedtion  will  be  found  greatly  to 
diminifh,  and  after  the  agitation  caufed  by  the 
firfl  immerfion  has  completely  fubfided,  the 
adtion  of  refpiration  under  water  is  carried  on 
even  more  flowly  than  ufual. 

In  eflimating  the  effedts  of  fea  bathing  on 
the  conftitution,  this  phenomenon  is  to  be 
difregarded  ; excepting  that,  in  as  far  as  it  has 
been  proved  to  be  connected  with  a Hate  of 
inactivity  of  the  circulating  veffels  of  the  lungs, 
it  refutes  the  common-place  notion,  that  cold 
bathing  is  dangerous  in  every  cafe  of  fpitting  of 
blood.  This  prejudice  has  arifen  from  fome 
vague  idea  of  cold  applied  to  the  furface  tend- 
ing to  drive  the  blood  inwards.  Perhaps 
medicine  does  not  pofiefs  any  more  efficacious 
remedy  for  internal  haemorrhage,  than  to  im- 
merfe  the  extremities,  or  occafionally  the  whole 
of  the  body,  in  cold  water. 
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After  perfevering  feme  time  in  the  ufe  of 
the  cold  bath,  the  Uriel:  aflociation  between 
the  temperature  of  the  furface  of  the  body, 
and  the  a&ion  of  the  organs  of  respiration, 
will  be  found  gradually  to  diminilh,  and  new 
habits  to  be  eftablifhed,  until  at  length  the  a& 
of  bathing  hardly  interrupts  the  iifual  tenor  of 
refpiration. 

During  immerfion  in  the  cold  bath,  the 
pulfe  is  varioufly  affe&ed  in  different  indivi- 
duals. In  all  on  whom  I have  had  any  oppor- 
tunities of  making  obfervations,  it  was  at  firft 
accelerated.  In  the  experiments  inflituted  by 
Dr.  Currie,  he  found  the  number  of  pulfations 
of  the  perfon  who  was  the  fubjeft  of  them 
decreafe  regularly  from  ten  to  fifteen  beats  per 
minute,  becoming  at  the  fame  time  firm, 
regular,  and  fmall  *.  Other  t experimenters 
have  found  the  pulfe  to  be  confiderably  accele- 
rated in  the  cold  bath. 

* Medical  Report3  on  the  EfTefts  of  Water,  by  James 
Cuirie,  M.D.  F.  R.  S.  Appendix,  Nu  II. 

f Sam.  Byam  Athill,  De  ufu  aqua  frigid <e  externo. 
Edin.  1778. 
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In  the  fummer  of  1800,  I tried  a variety  of 
experiments  on  my  own  perfon,  which  coin- 
cide with  the  latter  obfervation.  In  the  morn- 
ing, previous  to  bathing,  my  pulfe  was  on  an 
average  feventy-two  ; while,  in  the  water,  I 
could  never  perceive  the  artery  beat  at  the 
wrift  y but  the  number  of  pulfations  of  the 
heart,  as  meafured  by  a (lop-watch,  always 
exceeded  a hundred  per  minute,  and  often 
amounted  to  a hundred  and  twenty.  Even  after 
remaining  in  the  water  at  the  temperature  of 
6o°  for  more  than  an  hour,  the  quicknefs  of 
the  pulfe  did  not  diminifh,  although,  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  time,  when  I began  to 
feel  chilly,  the  pulfation  of  the  heart  became 
evidently  more  feeble. 

In  another  perfon  on  whom  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  fome  fimilar  obfervatdons, 
the  pulfe  became  evidently  (lower  after  remain- 
ing an  equal  length  of  time  in  the  water. 
Thefe  variations  probably  depend  on  the 
relative  vigour  of  different  conflitutions.  In 
the  irritable,  the  heart  will  endeavour,  by  the 
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frequency  of  its  contractions,  to  propel  the 
blood  into  the  vefiels  of  the  furface  which  are 
contracted  by  the  cold  ; while  this  refiftance 
in  the  more  robuft  will  give  rife  to  a more 
firm  and  regular  aCtion  of  the  circulating 
organs.  In  the  courfe  of  an  hour  after 

bathing,  the  pulfe  will  be  found  to  have 
refumed  its  ufual  rate.  I have  occafionally 
obferved  it  a few  beats  flower  than  in  health, 
till  fomething  warm  had  been  taken  into  the 
ftomach.  If  the  circulation  has  been  hurried 
by  any  flight  irregularity,  bathing  generally 
reduces  it  to  its  ufual  ftandard. 

On  emerging  from  the  bath,  and  while 
expofed  to  the  air,  the  fenfation  of  cold  appears 
for  a time  to  increafe,  and  is  commonly  attended 
wdth  Ihivering.  In  this  fituation,  I have 
repeatedly  introduced  the  thermometer  under 
the  tongue,  and  have  thought  that  it  rather 
funk  lower  than  while  in  the  water.  Being, 
however,  generally,  the  fubjeCl  of  my  own 
experiments,  I found  it  difficult,  during  this 
fiate  of  agitation,  to  obferve  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  and  after  a few  trials  the  inflru- 
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ment  was  broken  by  the  involuntary  chatter- 
ing of  my  teeth.  This  farther  decreafe  of 
heat  is  moll  probably  owing  to  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  water  which  adheres  to  the  furface 
of  the  body.  It  is  well  known  that,  whenever 
a folid  is  converted  into  a fluid,  or  a fluid 
becomes  vapour,  a certain  quantity  of  heat  is 
abforbed  or  difappears.  Water  cannot  by  any 
means  be  heated  in  an  open  veflel  beyond  the 
boiling  point,  2 1 2° ; becaufe  the  fuperabundant 
heat  is  employed  in  converting  the  water  into 
fleam.  In  the  prefent  inflance,  the  heat 
requifite  to  vaporize  the  water,  is  withdrawn 
from  the  living  body.  If  the  furface  of  the 
body  be  expofed  naked  to  a current  of  air,  by 
which  evaporation  is  rendered  more  rapid,  the 
fenfe  of  cold  is  flill  farther  augmented. 
Hence  thofe  who  drefs  on  the  open  beach 
after  bathing,  frequently  think  the  air  colder 
than  the  water,  though  it  is  not  fo  in  fa£t. 

The  fhivering,  a fpecies  of  flight  convulfion, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  temporary  torpor 
and  debility  produced  by  cold.  Weak  people 
are  moll  prone  to  convulfive  diforders ; and 
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we  find  the  temporary  debility,  antecedent  to 
an  attack  of  fever,  accompanied  with  fhivering. 
The  duration  of  it  is  in  proportion  to  the 
vigour  of  the  conftitution  : for,  as  it  has  been 
already  obferved  that  animated  beings  poflefs 
the  faculty  of  maintaining  an  equality  of 
temperature  in  proportion  to  their  more  com- 
plicated ftru&ure,  and  perfection  of  organiza- 
tion ; fo  there  is  perhaps  not  a better  proof 
of  a vigorous  conftitution,  than  the  power  of 
refifting,  to  a certain  degree,  the  external 
impreflions  of  heat  and  cold. 

After  emerging  from  the  bath,  and  the 
refumption  of  the  ufual  habiliments,  a fenfa- 
tion  of  glowing  warmth  is  generally  perceived 
to  diffufe  itfelf  over  the  whole  furface  of  the 
body.  The  prefence  of  this  glow  has  with 
juftice  been  confidered  as  a criterion  of  the 
eventual  utility  of  cold  bathing  relative  to  the 
conflitutions  of  various  individuals. 

This  perception  of  increafed  warmth,  for  the 
heat  of  the  body  is  not  in  reality  augmented, 
may  be  referred  to  the  following  general  law  of 
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animated  exiftence  : The  influence  of  any 

external  impreflion  on  the  living  body  being  for 
a time  fufpended,  it  will  operate  with  increafed 
energy  when  its  aftion  is  renewed. — After 
handling  fnow,  or  having  been  expofed  to  a 
very  cold  air,  our  hands  and  face  glow  on 
coming  into  the  houfe,  and  appear  to  be 
warmed  by  walhing  them  in  water  juft  above 
the  freezing  point.  When  walking  or  riding 
againft  a keen  north-eaft  wind,  if  we  turn  our 
face  the  contrary  way*  it  feels  immediately 
warmer,  which  is  owing  to  the  fudden  ceflation 
of  the  previous  impreflion.  After  remaining 
for  fome  time  in  a dark  room,  the  ordinary  light 
of  day  appears  brighter  than  ufual.  To  a 
perfon  who  has  been  long  deprived  of  food,  a 
cup  of  warm  foup  haftily  fwallowed,  will 
produce  effedts  fimilar  to  intoxication.  This 
principle  might  be  illuftrated  by  a variety  of 
examples  ; but  I fhall  adduce  only  one  more, 
as  being  ftrongly  in  point.  When  abroad  in 
the  open  air  in  winter,  the  hands  feeling  cold 
and  benumbed,  notwithftanding  the  common 
defence  of  gloves,  if  one  glove  be  taken  off, 
and  the  hand  expofed  during  fome  minutes  to 
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the  cold  air,  on  replacing  the  glove,  that  hand 
will  foon  glow,  and  feel  much  warmer  than  the 
other.  On  the  attention  being  firft  directed  to 
this  circumflance,  it  frequently  furprifes  thofe 
who  are  not  aware  of  the  caufe  on  which  it 
depends, 

The  human  body  is  perpetually  influenced 
by  the  atmofpheric  air,  the  medium  in  which  all 
things  exift.  Its  temperature  varies  at  different 
feafons  of  the  year;  and,  when  it  exceeds  6o°, 
to  which  we  are  not  accuffomed,  except 
during  the  hot  days  of  fummer,  it  operates  as  a 
general  ftimulant  on  the  living  fibre,  augment- 
ing perfpiration,  and  accelerating  the  actions  of 
the  various  organs  by  which  the  functions  of 
vitality  are  carried  on.  This  increafed  aftion 
is  followed  by  weaknefs  ; or,  what  is  the  fame, 
by  wearinefs.  The  common  expreflion  of 
being  exhauffed  by  heat  is,  therefore,  philofo- 
phically  juft.  By  going  into  a cold  bath,  we 
obtain  a temporary  fufpenfion  of  this  ftimulus  ; 
the  too  rapid  action  of  the  vital  powers  is 
checked ; and,  on  reverting  to  the  ufual  medium 
of  the  air,  an  augmented  energy  of  all  the  vital 
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actions  takes  place,  productive  of  a glowing 
warmth  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  body ; 
the  fenfe  of  latitude  is  removed  ; and  the  whole 
fyftem,  to  ufe  the  popular  phrafe,  feels  braced. 

If  immerfion  in  the  bath  be  not  fucceeded  by 
this  glow  on  the  furface  of  the  (kin,  bathing 
lhould  by  no  means  be  perfifted  in.  The 
abfence  of  it  is  a proof,  either  that  the  water 
has  been  too  cold,  or  immerfion  in  it  too  long 
continued  relatively  to  the  vigour  of  the  confli- 
tution;  and  that  the  powers  propelling  the 
blood  have  not  fufficient  energy  to  overcome 
the  temporary  torpor  of  the  fuperficial  veffels. 
Head-ach,  indigeftion,  cold,  and  appearance  of 
deadnefs  of  the  extremities,  will  be  the  certain 
confequences  of  perfifting  in  the  ufe  of  the  bath 
by  individuals  in  whom  this  falutary  fymptom 
does  not  occur  ; their  fyftems  being  too  feeble, 
either  naturally,  or  from  the  effedts  of  difeafe, 
to  derive  benefit  from  this  remedy.  From  thefe 
obfervations  may  be  deduced  the  reafon  why 
bathing  in  the  fea  is  falutary  to  many  perfons 
who  are  injured  by  the  lower  temperature  of  a 
bath  iupplied  by  a cold  fpring  \ and  alfo  why 
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the  thermal  baths  at  Buxton  in  Derbyfhire  are 
beneficial  to  many  delicate  or  debilitated  inva- 
lids, who  are  unable  to  bear  the  greater  cold  of 
the  open  fea. 

It  is  alfo  worthy  of  attention,  that  the 
increafed  energy  of  the  powers  of  life  refulting 
from  the  temporary  abftradtion  of  an  habitual 
flimulus,  as  of  heat,  by  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath, 
is  followed  by  permanent  vigour ; unlike  the 
occafional  excitement  produced  by  increafe  of 
flimulus,  as  by  taking  fpirituous  or  fermented 
liquors  into  the  ftomach,  which,  though  they 
may  feem  to  impart  a momentary  ftrength, 
never  fail  to  be  followed  by  an  equivalent 
torpor,  and,  if  their  ufe  be  frequently  repeated, 
finally  accelerate  the  torpor  of  death. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  offer  fome  expla- 
nation of  the  immediate  confequences  of 
immerfion  in  water  of  a temperature  confider- 
ably  lower  than  that  of  the  human  body,  I fhall 
now  proceed  to  notice  fome  of  the  more  remote 
effects  that  may  be  expected  to  refult  from  the 
practice  of  cold  bathing. 
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What  is  commonly  termed,  catching  cold, 
has  been  faid  to  be  a difeafe  peculiar  to 
England.  The  variablenefs  of  our  climate 
■feems  indeed  to  afford  fome  grounds  for  this 
obfervation  ; efpecially  as  catarrhal  affections 
are  known  to  be  moft  frequent  at  thofe  feafons 
of  the  year  when  the  variations  of  temperature 
are  moft  extenfive.  Colds  are  more  common 
in  autumn  and  fpring,  than  in  fummer  and 
winter  j in  fhort,  their  prevalence  appears  in 
a great  meafure  to  keep  pace  with  the  variations 
of  the  thermometer  ; as  the  following  Table, 
taken  from  Mr.  Kirwan’s  truly  philofophical 
work  on  Temperature,  fatisfadlorily  afcertains. 


“ The  moft  ufual  variations  of  temperature 
within  the  fpace  of  24  hours  in  every  month 
are : 


January,  6°. 
February,  8°. 
March,  20°. 
April,  1 8°. 


May,  1 40. 
June,  12°. 
July,  io°. 
Auguft,i5°. 


Sept.  1 8°. 
061.  1 40. 
Nov.  90. 
Dec.  6°. 

the  origin  of 


“ Thence,”  he  obferves, 
vernal  and  autumnal  colds.” 
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With  a view  to  avoid  thefe  inconveniences,  it 
becomes  of  importance  to  extend,  as  far  as 
poflible,  the  fcale  in  which  the  human  body 
can  accommodate  itfelf,  without  injury,  to  the 
variations  of  heat  and  cold.  The  lower  the 
temperature  we  can  accuftom  ourfelves  to  bear 
with  impunity,  the  more  fecure  is  our  health. 
In  this  refpetl  the  faculties  of  the  living  body 
are  much  influenced  by  cuftom.  “ A habit 
of  uniformity,”  as  Mr.  Hunter  well  obferves, 
“ in  the  application  of  heat  and  cold  to  an 
animal  body,  renders  it  more  fenfible  of  the 
fmallefl:  variation  in  either ; while,  by  the 
habit  of  variety,  it  will  become,  in  a proportion- 
able  degree,  lefs  fufceptible  of  all  fuch  fenfa- 
tions.  This  is  proved  every  day,  in  cold 
weather,  by  people  who  are  accuftomed  to 
clothe  themfelves  warm.  In  them  the  lead 
expofure  to  cold  air,  although  the  effedl 
produced  in  the  Ikin  is  not  perhaps  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  a degree,  immediately  gives  the 
fenfation  of  cold,  even  through  the  thickeft 
covering : thofe,  on  the  contrary,  who  have 
been  ufed  to  go  thinly  clothed,  can  bear  the 
variation  of  fome  degrees  without  being  fenfible 
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of  it.  Of  this  the  hands  and  feet  afford  an 
inftance  in  point ; exciting  the  fenfation  of  cold 
when  applied  to  another  part  of  the  body, 
without  having  before  given  to  the  mind  an 
impreffion  of  cold  exifting  in  them  It  is 
obferved  that,  during  a voyage  to  Greenland, 
difeafe  is  hardly  known  among  a fhip’s  crew. 
Even  wounds  and  fores  are  faid  to  heal  almoft 
fpontaneoufly.  The  very  different  confe- 
quences  that  occur  during  a tranfition  from  a 
cold  to  a warm  climate,  are  too  generally 
known  to  require  any  detail. 

The  modern  refinement  of  conftructing 
houfes  fo  as,  by  means  of  double  doors  and 
windows,  almoft  wholly  to  exclude  the  external 
air  ; the  thick  covering  which  we  fpread  upon 
the  floors  of  our  chambers  ; and  the  heating 
of  them  by  clofe  ftoves,  with  narrow  chimneys  ; 
are  in  direct  oppofition  to  the  dodtrine  I am 
now  endeavouring  to  inculcate.  But  is  difeafe 
lefs  frequent  ? Is  catarrh  more  rare,  or  con- 
fumption  lefs  fatal  ? In  vain  do  the  delicate 

* Obfervations  on  Animals,  with  refpeft  to  the  power 
of  producing  Heat,  by  John  Hunter. 
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accumulate  defences  againfl  the  vicillitudes  of 
external  temperature.  Thofe  who  never  tread 
but  on  carpets,  and  take  every  precaution  to 
prevent  the  breath  of  Heaven  from  blowing 
on  them,  are  more  liable  to  be  difordered  by 
the  impreffion  of  cold,  than  the  laborious 
peafant,  or  the  feaman  daily  expofed  to  the 
rage  of  ftorms  and  tempefts.  The  occafional 
ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  by  inuring  the  body  to  a 
wader  range  of  temperature,  tends  to  diminifh 
the  danger  of  thofe  fudden  tranhtions  from 
heat  to  cold,  and  the  contrary  ; which,  in  the 
common  tenor  of  life,  it  is  impoflible  wholly  to 
avoid.  After  having  bathed  in  the  fea  during 
a few  weeks  in  autumn,  I have  obferved,  with 
refpect  to  myfelf,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
inftances,  that  perfons  prone  to  catarrhal 
affections  are  much  lefs  fufceptible  of  them 
during  the  enfuing  winter.  One  general 
effect  of  the  cold  bath  being  unqueftionably  to 
induce  a degree  of  what  in  common  language 
is  denominated  hardinefs,  and  which  may  be 
defined,  that  ftate  of  the  living  fyftem  which 
is  lead  liable  to  be  affected  by  difagreeable 
impreflions. 
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“ a frame  fo  fteeled 

Dreads  not  the  cough,  nor  thofe  ungenial  blaft3 
That  breathe  the  Tertian,  or  fell  Rheumatifm  ; 

The  nerves  fo  tempered  never  quit  their  tone, 

No  chronic  languors  haunt  fuch  hardy  breafts.” 

Armstrong. 

As  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  fource 
of  animal  heat  is  in  the  lungs,  fo  the  external 
furface  of  the  body  appears  to  be  the  organ  by 
which  the  temperature  of  the  fyftem  is  regu- 
lated. By  exercife  the  circulation  is  accelerated, 
a greater  quantity  of  blood  paffes  through  the 
lungs  in  a given  time,  the  refpiration  is  quick- 
ened, and  more  heat  is  evolved.  But  exercife 
at  the  fame  time  augments  the  difcharge  from 
the  furface  of  the  body ; which,  being  con- 
verted into  vapour  as  fad  as  it  is  produced,  tends, 
on  the  principle  already  explained,  to  carry  off, 
or  render  infenfible,  a confiderable  portion  of 
the  increafed  heat.  To  modify  the  temperature 
of  the  human  body  in  warm  climates  the 
fecretions  of  perfpirable  matter  is  prodigioufly 
augmented,  and  copious  fupplies  of  diluting 
fluids  are  required  to  fupply  the  rapid  wafle. 
By  thefe  means  the  heat  of  the  living  body, 
_ while 
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while  in  health,  is  prevented,  in  all  fitua- 
tions,  from  exceeding  g8°.  Any  excefs  above 
this  ftandard  is  indicative  of  dileafe : for 

example,  in  fever,  the  heat  of  the  body,  as 
determined  by  the  thermometer,  fometimes  is 
found  to  exceed  this  proportion,  but  at  the 
fame  time  the  (kin  is  dry  and  parched  ; as  foon 
as  a free  perfpiration  is  procured  by  art,  or 
takes  place  fpontaneoufly,  which  is  frequently 
the  natural  crifis  of  the  difeafe,  the  increafed 
heat  is  found  to  fubfide, 

It  is  neceflary  to  underhand,  that  the  per- 
fpirable  matter  does  not  exfude  through  the 
pores  of  the  fkin  in  proportion  as  they  are 
relaxed  by  heat,  as  water  might  be  fuppofed 
to  tranfude  the  pores  of  leather.  Perfpiration 
is  to  be  confidered  as  an  active  function,  in  like 
manner  as  any  other  fecretion  cf  the  living 
body.  It  is  carried  on  by  veffels  called  exha- 
ling arteries,  communicating  with  the  pores  of 
the  fkin.  Thefe  veffels  are  liable  to  be  ffimu- 
lated  to  increafed  action  by  heat,  or  rendered 
torpid  by  cold,  in  the  fame  manner  as  every 

other 
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other  part  of  the  animated  body.  When  the 
exhaled  fluid  is  diffolved  by  the  air  as  fad  as 
it  perfpires  through  the  fkin,  the  perfpiration 
is  faid  to  be  infenfible ; this  is  particularly  the 
cafe  when  the  atmofphere  is  warm  and  dry. 
When  the  air  is  impregnated  with  moifture, 
fo  as  to  diflolve  more  with  difficulty  ; or  when 
the  quantity  of  perfpiration  is  augmented  by 
exercife  fafler  than  the  air  can  take  it  up  ; it 
becomes  viflble  on  the  fkin  in  form  of  drops, 
and  is  then  termed  fenfible  perfpiration,  or 
fweat.  The  fame  effeft  takes  place  when  the 
body  is  covered  with  bed-clothes,  or  with  filk 
rendered  impervious  by  varnifh,  which  pre- 
cludes the  accefs  of  frefli  portions  of  air. 
Perfpiration  may  then  be  dated  to  take  place 
in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  activity  of  the 
exhalent  veflfels,  and  the  folvent  power  of  the 
atmofpheric  air  : and  the  appearance  of  fweat 
is  not  to  be  confidered  as  any  real  proof  of 
an  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  matter 
perfpired,  but  only  as  demondrating  the  excefs 
of  the  difcharge  above  the  then  relative  folvent 
power  of  the  air. 
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The  quantity  of  perfpirable  matter  dif- 
charged  from  the  furface  of  the  fkin  in  this 
country,  in  the  courfe  of  twenty-four  hours, 
is  calculated,  on  an  average,  to  amount  to  fifty 
ounces.  When  we  reflect  that  the  matter 
daily  difcharged  by  perfpiration  exceeds,  in 
more  than  a double  proportion,  the  quantity 
of  all  the  other  fecretions  from  the  human 
body  taken  together,  the  importance  of  endea- 
vouring to  maintain  in  a healthy  flate  the 
organ  by  which  a function  of  fuch  importance 
in  the  animal  economy  is  performed,  becomes 
obvious. 

But  a healthy  date  of  the  fkin,  as  of  every 
other  organ  of  the  living  body,  confifts  in  the 
power  of  carrying  on  its  own  functions  with 
regularity,  independent  of  the  influence  of 
any  extraordinary  flimulant.  If  the  body  be 
conflantly  furrounded  by  a medium  of  a high 
temperature,  either  from  living  in  a warm 
climate,  or  by  wearing  clothes  which  are  very 
imperfect  conductors  of  heat,  the  infenfible 
perfpiration  will  be  checked  by  the  fmalleft 
diminution  of  that  temperature.  By  accuf- 
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toming  the  cutaneous  veffels  to  fudden  tran- 
fitions  from  heat  to  cold,  their  fufceptibility 
of  the  effects  of  {lighter  alterations  is  dimi- 
nished, and  perfpiration  becomes  firm  and 
regular.  As  a proof  that  the  organs  of  per- 
fpiration are  rendered  more  vigorous  by  occa- 
fional  expofure  to  cold,  I have  known  many 
examples  of  people  who  never  failed  to  catch 
cold,  as  it  is  called,  on  having  their  feet  in 
the  flighted:  degree  wet ; who,  in  confequence 
of  adopting  the  habit  of  wafhing  their  feet 
regularly  every  morning  with  a cloth  dipped  in 
cold  water,  or,  what  is  preferable,  in  a folu- 
tion  of  common  fait  in  water,  have  entirely 
overcome  this  delicacy  of  conftitution.  By 
purfuing  the  fame  practice,  I have  known  that 
drynefs  of  the  feet,  which  is  generally  a Symp- 
tom of  feeble  health,  wholly  removed. 

A free  and  regular  perfpiration  is  in  general 
accompanied  with  good  health,  and  a good 
digeftion.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  poor 
country-labourer ; who,  by  working  all  day 
thinly  clad,  in  the  open  air,  acquires  a keen 
appetite,  that  makes  him  relifli  the  moft 
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folid  and  fubftantial  food.  That  cold  bathing, 
and  the  more  free  expofure  to  the  open  air, 
which  people  generally  accuftom  themfelves 
to,  during  a refidence  at  the  fea-fide,  are  con- 
ducive to  the  lame  purpofe,  is  a well-known 
fact. 

The  lower  the  temperature  at  which  the 
organ  of  perforation  is  accultomed  to  perform 
its  functions,  the  lefs  is  the  rilk  of  its  due 
action  being  interrupted  by  the  inconftancy  of 
our  climate  ; and  in  the  fame  proportion  is  the 
danger  of  difeafes  originating  from  checked 
perfpiration  diminifhed.  And  I have  fome- 
times  been  inclined  to  imagine  that  the  predi- 
lection of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  for 
bathing  in  the  fea,  and  in  cold  baths,  a practice 
more  generally  followed  here  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe,  arifes  from  an  inftinc- 
tive  fenfe,  independent  of  reafoning,  of  the 
utility  of  accuftoming  themfelves  to  the  vicidi- 
tude  of  an  uncertain  climate. 

A free  perfpiration  is  too  often  confounded 
with  fweating.  The  former,  however,  is 
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always  to  be  confidered  as  a proof  of  vigorous 
health,  whereas  the  latter  is  generally  a fymp- 
tom  of  debility.  It  is  commonly  obferved 
that  weak  people  are  moil  prone  to  fweat. 
The  inordinate  increafe  of  this  fecretion,  as  of 
any  other,  tends  to  debilitate.  If  exercife  be 
carried  fo  far  as  to  excite  fweat,  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  adequate  degree  of  fatigue.  Per- 
haps no  animal  would  voluntarily  carry  exer- 
tion fo  far  as  to  produce  fweat.  The  debili- 
tating effects  of  exceffive  fweating,  produced 
by  warm  clothing,  is  fufficiently  teilified  by  the 
fickly  and  emaciated  appearance  of  horfe- 
jockies,  who  fubmit  to  this  procefs  in  order 
to  reduce  their  weight  to  a certain  flandard. 
A great  part  of  the  injurious  effects  of  a warm 
climate  may  be  attributed  to  the  fame  caule. 
To  thofe  who  are  under  the  neceffity  of  uftng 
violent  exercife,  or  who,  from  living  in  a 
warm  climate,  are  liable  to  profufe  fweats,  a 
woollen  tegument  worn  next  the  fldn,  as  tend- 
ing to  abforb  the  fuperfluous  moifture,  is 
found  to  be  a very  falutary  part  of  drefs. 
But  whether  the  prefent  prevailing  fafhion  of 
keeping  the  body  conftantly  bathed  in  perfpir- 
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ation,  by  wearing  flannel,  in  all  feafons  of  the 
year,  next  the  {kin,  can  be  fuppofed  to  improve 
the  general  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  is  a queflion  perhaps  not  yet  fully 
determined. 

Befides  the  debility  that  flannel  worn  next 
the  {kin  occaflons,  by  increafing  the  fecretion 
of  fweat,  it  probably  tends  alfo  to  weaken  by 
other  means.  The  inceflant  irritation  of  the 
numerous  points  of  which  its  rough  furface  is 
compofed,  and  which  always  occafion  uneafi- 
nefs  on  the  firfl  adoption  of  flannel,  only 
ceafes  to  be  perceived  in  ccnfequence  of  the 
{kin  lofing  part  of  its  fenflbility ; and  this, 
like  every  other  inceflant  irritation,  muff  tend 
to  accelerate  the  approach  of  old  age.  Of  this 
effect  the  pale  and  fickly  appearance  of  a perfon 
accuflomed  to  be  too  warmly  clothed,  which 
differs  as  far  from  the  hue  of  health,  as  the 
fickly  delicacy  of  the  hot-houfe  plant  is  diftant 
from  the  vigour  of  the  foreft  oak,  affords  proof 
almoft  fufficient.  Lord  Bacon  fays,  “ vejlcs 
nimice  five  in  leclis,five  portala,  corpus folvunt*  ” 
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The  fenfation  of  increafed  warmth  and 
comfort,  experienced  on  firft  wearing  flannel 
in  immediate  contaCt  with  the  fkin,  condi- 
tutes  one  fource  of  deception  with  regard  to 
its  ultimate  effects.  To  the  living  body 
every  new  ftimulus  is  for  a time  agreeable.  A 
perfon  not  habituated  to  the  ufe  of  fermented 
liquor  thinks  himfelf  warmed  and  invigorated 
by  fvvallowing  a glafs  of  diftilled  fpirits  : but 
how  frequently  do  fuch  fallacious  fenfations 
allure  unhappy  victims  to  the  repetition  of 
thefe  Circean  cups,  till  irremediable  debility 
enfues,  and  men  are  indeed  transformed  into 
very  beads  ! People  in  the  habit  of  taking 
purgative  medicines  foon  find  that  the  bowels 
will  not  perform  their  functions  without  them  ; 
but  that  would  not  be  a good  reafon  for  faying 
that  fuch  people  were  more  healthy  than 
others,  or  for  recommending  the  daily  ufe  of 
an  aloetic  pill  to  preferve  health.  The  habi- 
tual ufe  of  flannel  garments,  by  accuftoming 
the  exhaling  veflels  to  perform  their  functions 
in  a certain  high  temperature,  in  like  manner 
diminifhes  their  natural  energy,  and  renders 
them  liable  to  become  torpid  by  the  flighted 
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abffradtion  of  their  ufual  warmth  ; and  thus 
gives  rife  to  colds,  rheumatifm,  and  other 
complaints  arifmg  from  checked  perfpiration, 
which  much  clothing  is  commonly,  but  erro- 
neoufly,  fuppofed  to  prevent.  Dr.  Cheyne, 
who  was  certainly  well  acquainted  with  the 
maladies  of  the  feeble  and  the  delicate,  afierts 
“ that  much  clothing  debilitates  the  habit,  and 
weakens  the  flrength  ; and  that  the  cuftom  of 
wearing  flannel  is  almofl:  as  bad  as  a dia* 
betes.” 

On  a fubjedt  concerning  which  there  cer^ 
tainly  exifts  a very  confiderable  diverfity  of 
opinion,  I am  happy  to  be  able  to  quote  the 
fentiments  of  Dr.  Trotter,  in  confirmation  of 
thofe  which  my  own  obfervation  has  led  me 
to  adopt.  From  having  been  for  fome  years 
Phyfician  to  the  Fleet,  the  Dodtor  muft 
neceflarily  have  had  confiderable  experience 
of  the  effects  of  fudden  and  extreme  variations 
of  temperature  on  the  living  body. 

u The  ufe  of  flannel  next  the  fkin  has 
become  a very  general  practice  in  phthifis ; 
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and  the  moment  any  perfon  is  phthifieally  dif- 
pofed,  he  is  immediately  recommended  to 
wrap  himfelf  in  this  kind  of  clothing.  But 
this  cuftom  is  certainly  to  be  followed  with 
fome  qualification.  To  preferve  the  body  in  a 
grateful  and  equal  temperature,  mufl  be  very 
defirable  in  this  difeafe  ; but  it  never  could  be 
intended  to  keep  flannel  as  long  in  contact 
with  the  human  body,  without  fhifting,  as  we 
daily  fee  done.  Thofe  who  wear  it  fleep  with 
it  on,  and  it  mufl  be  very  foon  offenfive.  It 
therefore  ought  never  to  be  continued  beyond 
a Angle  night  without  a change  ; otherwife  the 
body  will  be  confined,  as  it  wrere,  in  a bath  of 
impure  air,  that  ought  to  be  exhaled,  inflead 
of  being  accumulated.  Very  frequent  ablu- 
tion of  the  whole  furface  fhould  be  regularly 
attended  to  during  the  ufe  of  flannel. 

“ But  if  the  weakly  and  valetudinary  have 
fafely  indulged  in  this  pra&ice,  it  never  was 
meant  that  the  young  and  healthy  fhould  have 
recourfe  to  fuch  effeminate  modes  of  clothing. 
The  cuftom,  however,  has  become  fo  general, 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  lofmg  the  hardihood 
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and  vigour  of  our  national  chara&er  from  its 
ufe.  Flannel  and  fleecy  hofiery  are  to  be 
found  under  the  fhirt,  among  half  of  the 
young  men  of  the  age,  whofe  habits  of 
changing  them  are  not  more  delicate  than 
others  I have  mentioned. 

“ After  being  much  weakened  by  Weft- 
India  ficknefs,  1 had  recourfe  to  flannel  next 
the  Ikin  •,  but  in  cold  weather  I now  find  more 
advantage  from  wearing  it  over  the  fhirt,  and 
think  that  I have  fewer  attacks  of  catarrh  in 
variable  weather  from  this,  and  the  cuftoin  of 
general  ablution. 

“ Although  I was  at  one  time  a great  advo- 
cate for  flannel  next  the  fkin,  I am  now 
rather  difpofed  to  wear  it  over  the  linen,  and 
to  recommend  daily  ablution  of  the  whole 
body,  to  inure  it  to  the  weather.” 

In  another  place  the  Do&or  obferves, 
“ Flannel  worn  next  the  fkin  has  been  cried 
up  by  many,  in  the  treatment  of  flomach 
complaints,  from  the  fympathy  that  is  faid 
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to  exift  between  that  organ  and  the  fkin. 
I think  better  effe&s  are  to  be  derived  from 
the  daily  ablution  of  the  furface  of  the  body. 
The  one  practice  is  to  foften  the  fkin,  and 
render  it  too  delicate  ; whereas  the  other  tends 
to  fortify  it  again!!  the  rigours  and  changes  of 
feafon,  and,  by  preferving  it  pure  and  pervious, 
promotes  the  extraneous  difcharge.  Thofe 
who  wifh  to  try  this  praftice,  of  wafhing  the 
whole  body  every  morning  with  refolution  and 
perfeverance,  will  foon  find  reafon  to  make 
them  continue  it  for  life.” 

The  practice  of  the  ancients,  whofe  raiment 
was  entirely  compofed  of  wool,  is  frequently 
quoted  in  fupport  of  the  health  and  hardinefs 
that  is  to  be  derived  from  wearing  flannel 
next  the  fkin.  But  there  is  no  analogy 
between  the  prefent  clofe  fafhion  of  drefs,  by 
which  whatever  is  worn  is  kept  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  body,  and  the  loofe  and  open 
garments  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which 
permitted  the  free  acccfs  or  air  to  every  part 
of  the  body.  Befides,  their  habitual  and 
alternate  ufe  of  the  warm  as  well  • as  the 
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cold  bath  inured  their  frames  to  fudden 
and  confiderable  viciflitudes  of  external  tem- 
perature. 

Thefe  remarks  on  the  ufe,  or  rather  the 
abufe,  of  flannel  teguments,  worn  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  furface  of  the  body,  are 
introduced  here,  becaufe  1 have  known  many 
perfons  who  have  been  evidently  debilitated, 
and  who  have  experienced  various  inconve- 
niences from  their  ufe,  without  fufpefting  the 
real  caufe  from  which  they  fuffered.  And  1 
know  alfo,  from  perfonal  experience,  that  the 
cuftom  of  wearing  woollen  may,  in  mod 
indances,  be  laid  adde  during  a courfe  of 
fea  bathing  with  impunity,  though  certainly 
not  without  caution.  The  flannel  waidcoat 
may  at  fird  be  put  over  the  fhirt,  and  during 
warm  weather  may  be  exchanged  for  one  of 
cotton.  By  this  means  the  dimulation  of  the 
fkin  by  the  roughnefs  of  the  flannel  will  be 
prevented,  while  the  body  dill  continues  to  be 
prefervcd  in  its  ufual  temperature.  Let  it  not 
be  fuppofed  that  I mean  indifcriminately  to 
condemn  the  ufe  of  flannel  as  a remedy  in 
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difeafe,  or  as  a fit  prote&ion  for  the  enfeebled 
conftitution.  Every  perfon  ought  certainly 
to  wear  a proportion  of  clothing  fufiicient 
to  exclude  the  adtual  fenfation  of  cold.  But 
let  the  young  and  the  healthy  beware  of 
indulging  effeminate  habits  ; let  them  rather 
endeavour  to  accuftom  themfelves  to  bear 
with  impunity  thofe  viciflitudes  of  the  feafons, 
which,  the  more  they  attempt  to  guard  againft 
by  artificial  means,  the  lefs  will  they  be  able 
to  refift.  Let  the  ufe  of  flannel  coverings 
worn  next  the  fkin  be  referved  as  the  refuge 
of  ficknefs,  and  the  folace  of  old  age,  when 
the  increafing  torpor  of  the  cutaneous  veflels 
renders  augmented  warmth  falutary  ; keeping 
in  mind  the  judicious  precept  of  Celfus, 
cc  C avert dum,  ne  in  fecunda  valetudine  advcrja 
prcefidia  confumaniur.” 

Nothing  tends  more  to  maintain  the  fkin 
in  a healthy  ftate,  and  to  promote  a free 
perfpiration,  than  the  regular  ufe  of  the  flefh- 
brufh.  It  is  furprifing  that  cutaneous  fric- 
tion, the  good  effects  of  which  are  fo  evident 
in  preferring  other  animals  in  a ftate  of 
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health,  and  whofe  varied  application  formed 
fo  great  a part  of  the  hygeiaftic  regimen  of 
the  ancients,  fhould  in  modern  times  have 
fallen  fo  completely  into  negledt.  The  occa- 
fional  excitement  of  the  cutaneous  furface, 
by  means  of  that  inftrument,  differs  widely 
from  the  perpetual  irritation  of  flannel. 
Befides,  the  ufe  of  it  requires  a temporary 
expofure  of  the  body  to  the  open  air,  which, 
while  all  danger  of  taking  cold  is  prevented 
by  the  increafed  exertion,  accuftoms  the  fyf- 
tem  to  occafional  changes  of  external  tempe- 
rature, the  ufefulnefs  of  which  has  been 
repeatedly  adverted  to.  By  removing  the 
grofler  part  of  the  perfpirable  matter,  which, 
when  permitted  to  accumulate  on  the  furface 
of  the  (kin,  forms  that  fcurf  which  may  be 
rubbed  off  like  fmall  fcales,  daily  friftion 
with  a flefli-brufli  tends  to  facilitate  the  cuta- 
neous difcharge,  and  to  keep  the  exhaling 
veflels  diffufed  over  the  furface  of  the  body  in 
a ftate  of  health  and  activity.  By  the  afliduous 
ufe  of  this  Ample  means,  which  after  a little 
time  will  be  found  very  pleafant,  I have 
known  repeated  inflances  where  the  {kin  has 
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been  totally  changed  from  an  habitual  rough, 
fcabrous,  and  pimpled  appearance,  and  has 
become  fmooth  and  mellow,  accompanied 
with  a general  amelioration  of  the  health. 
The  glow  which  ought  to  fucceed  the  cold 
immerfion,  will  be  found  alfo  to  be  confi- 
derably  promoted,  by  the  active  ftate  of  the 
cutaneous  veffels  produced  by  daily  and  regu- 
lar friction.  The  ufe  of  the  flelh-brufh 
fhould,  therefore,  never  be  omitted  during  a 
courfe  of  fea  bathing,  efpecially  if  undertaken 
for  the  purpofe  of  reftoring  loft  health. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  pradice  of  anoint- 
ing the  furface  of  the  body  with  odoriferous 
oil,  was  generally  affociated  with  the  ufe  of 
the  bath.  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  “ Hiftory  of 
Life  and  Death,”  regrets  the  difufe  of  this 
cuftom,  and  thinks  the  revival  of  it  would  be 
conducive  to  the  prefervation  of  health,  and 
the  prolongation  of  life,  by  preventing,  what 
he  terms,  the  predatory  effeds  of  the  external 
air  upon  the  fpirits.  By  this  expreflion  he 
probably  means,  regulating  perfpiration  within 
due  bounds.  In  what  particular  cafes  this 
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practice  would  be  found  mod  falutary,  the 
experience  of  modern  times  is  perhaps  not  diffi- 
dent to  decide.  The  external  ufe  of  oil  has 
lately  been  affirmed  to  have  cured  the  Plague. 
From  the  copious  fweats  that  follow  its  ufe  in 
that  difeafe,  we  may  conclude  that  it  does  not 
impede  the  cutaneous  difcharge.  To  fwimmers, 
who  are  defirous  of  remaining  long  in  the 
water,  it  might  be  of  ufe,  by  lubricating  the 
furface  of  the  body,  to  enable  them  to  glide 
more  fwiftly  through  the  liquid  element. 
From  experiments  tried  on  my  own  perfon,  I 
have  afcertained  that  oil  may  be  applied  over 
the  whole  furface  of  the  body  at  all  feafons  of 
the  year  without  danger.  It  appears  to  increafe 
the  general  warmth  of  the  fydem,  and  might 
probably  be  found  ufeful  in  obviating  the  dis- 
agreeable effects  of  eaderly  winds  on  a deli- 
cate conditution,  by  preventing  the  too  quick 
evaporation  of  moidure  from  the  furface  of 
the  body. 

The  effects  of  fea  bathing  have  hitherto 
been  confidered  only  as  depending  on  the 
difference  between  the  temperature  of  the 

living 
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living  body  and  that  of  the  water  in  which  it 
is  immerfed.  But  I am  inclined  to  think, 
that  bathing  in  fait  water  affects  the  fkin  in  a 
manner  that  has  not  as  yet  been  fufficiently 
attended  to.  Dr.  Currie,  it  is  true,  has 
obferved,  “ That  by  the  Simulating  effects  of 
fea  fait  on  the  veffels  of  the  fkin,  the  debili- 
tating aftion  of  cold  is  prevented.  Perfons 
immerfed  in  fait  water  preferve  the  luftre  of 
the  eye,  and  the  ruddinefs  of  the  cheek, 
longer  than  thofe  in  frefli  water  of  the  fame 
temperature,  and  exhibit  the  vital  re-a&ion 
ftronger,  when  removed  from  it.”  Fifhermen, 
whofe  occupation  expofes  them  much  to  the 
various  inclemencies  of  the  elements,  com- 
monly fay  they  are  lefs  liable  to  be  injured  by 
being  wet  with  fait  water  than  with  rain.  And 
even  people  of  more  delicate  habits  obferve, 
that  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  warmer 
climes,  they  are  lefs  fufceptible  of  cold  from 
being  wet  with  fait,  than  with  frefli  water. 
This  fad  admits  of  being  in  part  explained 
by  the  comparatively  flow  evaporation  of 
water  impregnated  with  fait,  in  confequence 
of  which  the  heat  of  the  body  is  more  gradu- 
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ally  abftracted.  But  5t  is  probably  (till  more 
clofely  connected  with  the  flimulating  effects 
of  rhe  faline  particles  depofited  on  the  fkin  by 
the  evaporation  ot  the  water. 

That  a faline  incruflation  is  formed  on  the 
fkin,  in  confequence  of  bathing  in  the  fea,  a 
perfon  may  be  eahly  convinced,  by  applying 
the  tongue  to  any  part  of  the  body  even  after 
feveral  days  have  elapfed  fince  the  laft  time 
of  bathing.  By  the  mere  mechanical  aftion 
of  the  particles  which  compofe  this  depofit, 
the  common  friction  of  the  apparel  mult  be  fo 
far  increafed,  as  to  excite  in  fome  meafure 
the  action  of  the  cutaneous  velfels.  The 
effects  of  a long  continued  expofure  of  the 
furface  of  the  body  to  the  action  of  fea-water, 
is  well  exemplified  in  the  following  quotations 
from  Capt.  Bligh’s  narrative  of  his  miraculous 
run  of  4000  miles,  in  an  open  boat,  acrofs 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

“ As  I faw  no  profpect  of  getting  our  clothes 
dried,  I recommended  it  to  every  one  to  ftrip, 
and  wring  them  through  fait  water,  by  which 
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means  they  received  a warmth  that,  while  wet 
with  rain  water,  they  could  not  have  ; and  we 
were  lefs  liable  to  fuffer  from  colds  or  rheu- 
matic complaints.” 

Again  he  obferves,  <c  I would  recommend 
to  every  one  the  method  we  practifed,  which 
is,  to  dip  their  clothes  in  fait  water,  and 
wring  them  out,  as  often  as  they  become 
filled  writh  rain : it  was  the  onlv  refource, 
and  was,  I believe,  of  the  greateft  fervice  to 
us,  for  it  felt  more  like  a change  of  dry 
clothes,  than  could  well  be  imagined.” 

And  at  page  63  : “ In  the  morning  the 
rain  abated,  when  we  dripped,  and  wrung 
our  clothes  through  the  fea  water  as  ufual, 
which  refrelhed  us  wonderfully.” 

In  the  account  of  the  lofs  of  the  Centaur, 
by  Capt.  Inglefield,  it  is  dated,  that  “ by  their 
clothes  being  continually  wet  with  fait  water, 
their  bodies  were  in  many  places  chafed  into 
fores.”  If  fo  confiderable  an  effect  as  adual 
ulceration  be  found  to  refult  from  the  perma- 
nent 
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nent  application  of  water  impregnated  with 
fait  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  it  is  furely  fair 
to  infer,  that  fome  degree  of,  perhaps,  falutary 
excitement  of  that  lurface,  may  be  produced  by 
frequently  repeated  immerfion  in  the  fea  during 
a more  limited  period  of  time. 

A pale,  languid,  flaccid  ftate  of  the  Ikin  is 
generally  the  concomitant  of  feeble  health. 
The  irritation  of  the  fait  depofited  on  it  appears 
to  have  a tendency  to  alter  its  condition  in  this 
refpect,  It  is  a common  obfervation,  that 
bathing  in  the  fea  tends  to  give  a certain 
roughnefs  and  afperity  to  the  furface  of  the 
body;  and  I believe  that  in  all  cafes  where 
fome  degree  of  cutaneous  efflorefcence  is  the 
refult  of  bathing,  the  praftice  will  be  found 
ultimately  to  prove  beneficial. 

The  oppofite  ftate  of  the  conftitution  to  that 
which  has  been  juft  mentioned,  is  wrhat  may 
be  termed  the  irritable,  or  inflammatory  habit. 
Thi3  mod  commonly  prevails  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  Per- 
fons  of  this  temperament  enjoy  the  moft  vigo- 
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rous  health  ; but  their  great  fufceptibi lity  of 
external  impreflions  renders  them  at  the  fame 
time  peculiarly  liable  to  the  action  of  the 
exciting  caufes  of  difeafe.  Healthy  children, 
in  the  facility  with  which  they  are  affected  by 
all  external  ffimuli,  exemplify  this  highly 
irritable  ffate  of  the  conflitution.  If  their 
extremities,  after  having  been  expofed  to  cold, 
are  fuddenly  brought  near  a fire,  the  inflam- 
matory affection  termed  Chilblains  is  often  the 
confequence.  As  life  advances,  the  irritability 
of  the  conflitution  is  diminiflied,  and  people 
become  lefs  liable  to  thefe,  as  well  as  all  other 
directly  inflammatory  complaints.  On  remov- 
ing to  warm  climates,  the  mofl  healthy  and 
vigorous  individuals  are  mofl  liable  to  be 
attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  yellow  fever, 
and  other  indigenous  difeafes  of  thofe  coun- 
tries. After  a few  years’  refidence,  they 
become  lefs  fufceptible  of  the  impreflion  of 
heat,  or  of  contagion,  the  conflitution  gra- 
dually accommodating  itfelf,  or  being  feafoned, 
as  it  is  termed,  to  the  climate.  But,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  become  lefs  liable  to  difeafe, 
the  fame  perfons  lofe  their  priftine  vigour,  and 
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partake  of  the  languor  and  debility  of  the 
older  inhabitants.  And  it  is  a curious  fact, 
that  not  only  Europeans,  on  their  return  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  after  having  revifited  Europe, 
become  again  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
difeafes  peculiar  to  thofe  climates,  but  the 
native  Creoles,  and  even  Negroes,  after  having 
refided  fome  time  in  this  country,  are  found 
to  be  fufceptible  of  thefe  difeafes,  to  which 
they  were  not  previoufly  liable,  or  at  leaft 
much  lefs  fo  than  Europeans. 

Bathing  in  the  fea,  by  expofing  the  body 
for  a time  to  a medium  of  a lower  temperature 
than  it  is  accuftomed  to,  combined  with  the 
opportunity  of  breathing  a pure  air,  appears, 
in  like  manner,  to  reflore  to  the  conflitution  a 
portion  of  that  irritability  which  had  been 
previoufly  exhaufted,  by  the  heat,  the  impure 
atmofphere,  and,  above  all,  by  the  enervating 
modes  of  life  peculiar  to  great  towns  *.  The 

tranfition. 


* Towns  being  formed  of  done  or  brick,  are  warmer 
in  fummer  than  the  open  country,  unkfs  the  ftreets  be 
fo  clofe  as  to  intercept  the  free  a£tion  of  the  fun’s  rays. 

Kirwan’s  Eftimate  of  Temperature. 
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tranfition  from  languor  and  latitude  to  vigor- 
ous and  florid  health,  which  is  fometimes  fo 
rapid  during  even  a fhort  courfe  of  judicioufly 
regulated  fea-bathing,  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  recognize  the  meagre  invalid  who,  a few 
weeks  before,  had  repaired  to  the  fea-coaft  in 
fearch  of  health,  feems  to  afford  a ffrong 
confirmation  of  this  opinion. 
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Among  thofe  who  repair  to  the  fea  • 
coaff,  whether  in  purfuit  of  health  or  of 
pleafure,  a notion  very  generally  prevails, 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  bathe  too  early  in  the 
morning.  This  opinion  was  no  doubt  origin- 
ally founded  on  obfervation.  The  procefs 
of  digeftion  requires  an  uniform  degree  of 
heat  ; and  a fenfe  of  weight  and  fulnefs  in  the 
region  of  the  ftomach,  accompanied  with 
erudtations  of  air,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
indigeftion,  are  the  ufual  confequences  of 
going  into  a bath  of  a lowrer  temperature  than 
the  living  body,  foon  after  a full  meal.  While 
the  vital  energy  is  occupied  in  producing  that 
re-action,  or  glow,  on  which  all  the  good 
effects  of  bathing  depend,  the  digeltive  pro- 
cefs fuffers  a temporary  interruption ; but,  as 
this  can  never  be  the  cafe  early  in  the  morning, 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  morning,  before 
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breakfaft,'  is  the  only  proper  time  for  perfons 
of  every  defcription  to  bathe. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
impropriety  of  plunging  into  cold  water  while 
the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  aliment,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that,  in  every  inftance,  it  is 
right  to  bathe  immediately  on  leaving  bed  in 
the  morning. 

I have  frequently  been  {hocked  at  feeing 
delicate  invalids  of  both  fexes,  apparently 
juft  rifen,  and  before  the  vital  fundtions  had 
refumed  their  proper  energy,  {landing  pale 
and  {hivering  on  the  bleak  beach,  or  waiting 
in  a bathing-room,  chilled  by  ftreams  of  cold 
air  rufhing  through  oppoftte  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  expecting,  apparently  with  a degree 
of  horror,  their  turn  to  go  into  the  water. 
From  bathing  in  this  ftate  of  the  body,  no 
poflible  advantage  can  be  derived. 

Perfons  pofleffed  of  feeble  health  Ihould 
content  themfelves  with  a gentle  walk  in  the 
open  air  before  breakfaft ; nor  fliould  that  be 

continued 
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continued  beyond  the  fird  fenfation  of  fatigue. 
The  time  of  bathing  ought  to  be  podponed 
till  pall  noon,  or  at  leaft  till  fome  hours  after 
breakfad,  when  the  digedion  of  that  meal 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  terminated ; and  fuch  a 
degree  of  exercife  Ihould  always  be  taken 
previoully  to  entering  the  water,  as  may  be 
fufficient  to  produce  a general  fenfation  of 
warmth  over  the  whole  body.  Thefe  obferv- 
ations  are  by  no  means  intended  to  dilfuade 
from  the  practice  of  early  rifing.  No  maxim 
refpecting  the  prefervation  of  health  being 
more  univerfally  true,  than  that  every  moment 
palfed  in  bed  after  the  termination  of  natural 
lleep  tends  to  debilitate. 

The  time  of  bathing  mult  always  indeed 
be,  in  fome  meafure,  regulated  by  the  date  of 
the  tide.  At  mod  bathing  places,  a perfon 
may  contrive,  at  all  times  of  the  day,  with 
the  alddance  of  a machine,  to  get  into  the 
fea.  But  in  different  fituations  of  the  tide,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  will  be  found  to  vary 
confiderably.  This  faft,  drd  fuggeded  to  me 
by  accident,  I have  fmce  frequently  verified 

by 
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by  the  thermometer,  and  have  found  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fea,  when  high  water  occurs 
about  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  to 
be  from  ten  to  twelve  degrees  above  what  it  was 
at  low  water,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  fame  day. 

This  phsenomenon  appears  to  admit  of  the 
following  explanation.  The  early  retiring 
tide  leaves  the  fand  uncovered,  which  con- 
tinues for  many  hours  expofed  to  the  rays  of 
the  fun.  During  this  period  it  acquires  a 
confiderable  degree  of  heat.  As  the  tide 
rifes,  the  particles  conftituting  the  lower 
flratum  of  the  advancing  thin  Iheet  of  water, 
as  they  fucceflively  come  in  contaft  with  this 
heated  fand,  are  warmed,  expanded,  and  rife 
to  the  furface.  Being  fpecifically  lighter, 
they  will  continue  to  advance  foremoft,  till 
they  reach  the  limits  of  high  tide,  when  the 
margin  of  the  fea  mud  necelfarily  be  warmer 
by  all  the  heat  it  has  acquired  during  the 
flowing  of  the  tide  over  this  long  traft  of 
heated  fand,  than  the  great  body  of  the  ocean. 
For  analogous  reafons,  the  heat  of  rivers 
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is  obferved  in  fummer  to  increafe  from  early  in 
the  morning  till  towards  evening. 

This,  variation  of  temperature  in  the  fea  can 
only  take  place  during  fine  weather.  The 
agitation  occafioned  by  a ftorm  mingles  the 
deeper  water,  to  which  the  influence  of  the  fun 
has  not  penetrated,  with  that  of  the  furface, 
after  which  the  general  temperature  of  the  fea 
is  found  to  be  lowered.  During  warm  weather 
and  on  a fandy  beach,  this  difference  of  tempe- 
rature will  be  mofl  obvious  ; fand  acquiring, 
as  well  as  parting  with  heat,  more  readily 
than  fhingles  or  rock.  It  muff  be  of  im- 
portance to  invalids  to  know,  that  by  fele&ing 
a proper  fituation,  and  bathing  in  a rifing  tide, 
about  noon,  or  within  an  hour  or  two  after- 
wards, they  have  it  in  their  power  to  ufe  a bath 
ten  or  twelve  degrees  warmer,  than  at  a more 
early  hour  in  the  morning. 

To  the  vigorous  and  robufl  fuch  precautions 
are  fuperfluous.  A healthy  man  can  fuftain 
no  injury  from  bathing  early  in  the  morning, 
provided  he  has  not  been  intemperate  the  pre- 
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ceding  night.  If  he  has  been  accidentally 
betrayed  into  any  flight  irregularity,  the  time 
of  bathing  fhould  be  poflponed  till  noon,  when, 
the  fydem  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  recovered 
from  the  effe&s  of  intemperance.  To  take 
half  an  hour’s  previous  exercife,  will  be  found 
falutary  to  every  perfon,  fo  as  to  avoid  going 
into  the  water  with  any  fenfation  of  chil- 
linefs. 

The  temperature  of  the  fea  varies  confider- 
ably  alfo  at  different  feafons  of  the  year. 
During  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft,  it  is 
warmed.  The  average  temperature  of  the  fea 
on  the  coad  of  this  country  during  thefe  months 
has  been  dated  by  Dr.  J.  Hunter  to  be  a little 
above  63°,  though  he  has  obferved  it  to  rife  as 
high  as  710*.  Heat,  like  all  other  fluids, 
condantly  tends  towards  an  equilibrium. 
Whatever  caufes  the  air  to  expand  augments 
its  capacity  for  the  reception  of  heat,  which 
flowing  where  it  finds  the  lead  refidance,  the 

fubdances 

* In  his  very  ingenious  Paper  on  the  Heat  of  Wells 
and  Springs  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  Philofophical 
Tranfa&ions  for  1788. 
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Jubilances  from  which  it  departs  are  propor- 
tionally cooled.  Hence,  in  low  Hates  of  the 
barometer,  which  commonly  precede  rain,  or 
thunder,  the  temperature  of  the  fea  has  been 
obferved  to  be  confiderably  diminilhed. 

Formerly  it  was  the  cuflom  to  bathe  in  the 
evening  ; and  we  may  obferve,  that  youth  in 
general,  and  thofe  who  refort  to  the  water 
merely  for  pleafure,  fpontaneoufly  make  choice 
of  the  clofe  of  the  day.  To  obey  the  dictates 
of  Nature  can  feldom  be  wrong.  The  removal 
of  latitude,  and  the  fenfe  of  refrefhment,  which 
are  the  immediate  confequences  of  immerfion 
in  cool  water  after  moderate  fatigue,  and  the 
profound  repofe  of  the  enfuing  night,  are 
inconteftible  proofs  of  the  falubrity  of  the 
practice  to  the  young  and  the  healthy.  But 
for  thofe  who  are  in  the  habits  of  full  living, 
of  dining  late,  and  afterwards  taking  their  wine, 
or  w ho  have  during  the  day  been  exhaufled  by 
fevere  fatigue,  to  bathe  in  the  evening  would 
be  a very  imprudent  experiment. 

£ 4 
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The  advice  to  bathe  in  cold  water,  in  order 
to  procure  found  deep,  is  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Horace  : 

“ Ter  uncti 

Tranfnanto  Tyberim,  fomno  quibus  opus  eft  alto.” 

From  this  paflage  we  alfo  learn,  that  the 
ancients  were  accuftomed  to  anoint  the  furface 
of  the  body  previoufly  to  bathing.  The 
tendency  to  deep  appears  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
exhauftion  of  the  fyftem  in  confequence  of  the 
effort  made  to  maintain  the  natural  temperature 
of  the  body  while  immerfed  in  a medium 
colder  than  ufual.  In  cafes  of  nervous  irrita- 
bility, accompanied  with  watchfulnefs,  immer- 
fion  in  water  of  a low  temperature,  continued 
even  for  many  hours  together,  has  been  advifed 
and  pra&ifed  with  fuccefs  by  Pomme  *. 

Long  continued  immerfion  in  a cold  bath  is 

alfo  faid  to  have  removed  mania,  and  even  to 

» 

have  been  fuccefsful  in  fome  cafes  of  hydro- 
phobia. In  all  inflances  where  it  has  been 
ufed  with  advantage,  profound  and  long  con- 

* tinued 


* Receuil  fur  les  Vapeurs. 
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tinued  deep  has  been  the  firft  fymptom  of 
returning  health.  In  difeafes  of  fo  ferious  a 
nature,  experiments  fliould  not  be  tried,  except 
under  the  fuperintendance  of  a profeflional 
man. 

I have  frequently  obferved,  that  evening 
bathing  has  been  followed  by  a copious  per- 
fpiration  during  the  enfuing  night.  The  fame 
effect  is  a frequent  confequence  of  the  cuftom 
purfued  by  fome  parents  of  permitting  their 
children  to  return  to  bed  after  bathing  in  the 
morning.  The  debility  confequent  to  the 
perfpiration  produced  by  the  warmth  of  the 
bed  clothes,  muft  do  more  than  counteract  all 
the  invigorating  effects  expected  from  the  ufe 
of  the  cold  bath. 
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ON  THE  MANNER  OF  BATHING. 

Concerning  the  peculiar  Hate  of  the  living 
body,  which  renders  it  moll  fafe  and  prudent 
to  venture  on  an  immediate  immerfion  in  the 
cold  bath,  erroneous  notions,  perhaps,  more 
generally  prevail,  than  with  regard  to  any 
other  circumftance  conne&ed  with  the  pra&ice 
of  bathing.  Like  many  other  opinions  relative 
to  the  conduct  of  the  healthy,  as  well  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  fick,  which  are  now 
confidered  as  popular  prejudices,  thefe  errors 
appear  to  have  emanated  from  medical  doc- 
trines, which  were  at  fome  former  period 
generally  received,  but  which  have  fince  been 
difcovered  to  originate  from  falfe  theory,  or 
to  be  founded  on  miftaken  views  of  the  laws 
by  which  the  animal  economy  is  regulated. 

Frequent  examples  of  dangerous,  and  even 
fatal,  effe&s  having  been  obferved  to  take 
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place  in  confequence  of  drinking  cold  fluids, 
or  of  plunging  into  cold  water  after  having 
been  heated  and  fatigued  by  violent  exercife, 
it  appeared  to  be  a fair  conclufion,  that  the 
previous  heat  of  the  body  was  the  real  caufe 
of  the  mifchief ; and  it  came  to  be  a fort  of 
aphorifm,  apparently  functioned  by  experience, 
that  no  perfon  ought  either  to  drink,  or  to 
bathe  in  cold  water,  while  the  warmth  of  the 
fyftem  was  by  any  means  raifed  above  its 
ufual  ftandard.  This  error  midit  be  harm- 

O 

lefs ; but  a falfe  and  moft  pernicious  dodtrine 
has  been  deduced  from  it, — That,  by  waiting 
till  they  were  cool,  perfons  who  had  been 
previoufly  heated  by  exercife  might  Lien  bathe 
with  impunity. 

The  htuation  of  the  living  -body,  while 
cooling,  after  having  been  heated  by  exercife, 
is  as  far  removed  from  that  date  in  which  it  is 
mod  fafe  to  venture  into  the  cold  bath,  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  Feeblenefs  and  debility  are 
then  fad  approaching,  and  the  vital  energy  is 
incapable  of  redding  the  further  temporary 
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weakening  effe&s  of  the  cold  immerfion, 
which,  inftead  of  being  followed  by  the  genial 
glow  of  health,  is  then  more  likely  to  induce 
a dangerous,  perhaps  a fatal,  torpor.  To 
bathe  in  this  Hate  of  the  fyftem,  may  be  com- 
pared to  immerfing  the  body  during  the  cold 
fit  of  an  intermitting  fever  in  a cold  bath. 
The  progrefs  of  this  difeafe,  it  is  well  known, 
may  often  be  arretted  by  the  affufion  of  cold 
water  timely  applied  during  the  hot  paroxyfm  j 
but  were  the  fame  pra&ice  to  be  attempted  in 
the  cold  fit,  the  confequence  would  probably 
be  immediate  death. 

But,  although  it  is  attended  with  much 
danger  to  enter  water  of  a temperature  fo  low 
as  that  of  the  fea,  when  the  body  has  been 
exhaulled  by  fatigue ; it  by  no  means  follows 
that  it  is  improper  to  bathe  during  the  perma- 
nence of  that  warmth  which  has  been  produced 
by  moderate  exercife.  The  confequences  of 
bathing  in  thefe  very  different  ttates  of  the 
body,  have  been  fo  well  difcriminated  by  Dr. 
Currie,  that  I am  induced  to  give  his  opinion 
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in  his  own  words.  The  truth  and  appofite- 
nefs  of  the  Do&or’s  obfervations  mull  be 
my  apology  for  the  frequent  quotation  of 
them. 

“ In  the  earlier  ftages  of  exercife,  before 
perfpiration  has  diflipated  the  heat,  and  fatigue 
debilitated  the  living  power,  nothing  is  more 
fafe,  according  to  my  experience,  than  the 
cold  bath.  This  is  fo  true,  that  I have  for 
fome  years  conftantly  dire&ed  infirm  perfons 
to  ufe  fuch  a degree  of  exercife  before  immer- 
fion,  as  may  produce  fome  increafed  action  of 
the  vafcular  fyftem,  with  fome  increafe  of 
heat,  and  thus  fecure  a force  of  re-a£tion 
under  the  fhock,  which  otherwife  might  not 
always  take  place.  The  popular  opinion,  that 
it  is  fafeft  to  go  perfeftly  cool  into  the  water, 
is  founded  on  erroneous  notions,  and  is  fome- 
times  productive  of  injurious  confequences. 
Thus,  perfons  heated  and  beginning  to  fweat, 
often  think  it  neceffary  to  wait  on  the  edge  of 
the  bath  until  they  are  perfectly  cooled  ; and 
then  plunging  into  the  water,  feel  a fudden 
chillinefs  that  is  alarming  and  dangerous.  In 
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fuch  cafes  the  injury  is  generally  imputed  to 
going  into  the  water  too  warm,  whereas  in 
truth  it  arifes  from  going  in  too  cold. 

“ But  though  it  be  perfectly  fafe  to  go  into 
the  cold  bath  in  the  earlier  ftage  of  exercife, 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  this  pradlice, 
after  exercife  has  produced  profufe  fweating 
and  terminated  in  languor  and  fatigue  ; 
becaufe,  as  has  already  been  repeated  more 
than  once,  in  fuch  circumftances  the  heat  is 
not  only  finking  rapidly,  but  the  fyftem 
parts  more  eafily  with  the  portion  that 
remains.” 

Many  of  the  circumftances  which,  perhaps, 
unavoidably  precede  the  prefent  mode  of 
bathing,  feem  calculated  to  induce  a ftate  of 
the  fyftem  the  very  reverfe  of  what  has  juft 
been  infilled  on  as  the  moft  proper  with 
which  it  is  eligible  to  enter  the  water.  The 
machines,  as  they  are  called,  which  are  pro- 
vided for  conveying  bathers  into  the  fea,  are 
frequently  compofed  of  canvas  ; at  Ieaft  the 
extenfive  awning  with  which  they  are  in  fome 
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places  furnifhed,  and  which,  as  fubfervient  to 
the  purpofes  of  fhelter  and  decency,  they  cer- 
tainly ought  never  to  be  without,  is  always 
conflrufted  of  this  material.  Being  neceflarily 
expofed  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  they  are 
occafionally  fo  completely  pervaded  by  rain, 
that  feveral  days  of  funfhine  are  required  to 
render  them  perfectly  dry.  They  will  more- 
over be  found  in  general  replete  with  moifl 
exhalations  arifing  from  wet  clothes  and  damp 
boards,  the  perpetual  evaporation  from  which 
is  fo  produ&ive  of  cold,  that  I have  frequently 
obferved  the  thermometer  indicate  their  tempe- 
rature as  being  from  three  to  five  degrees 
under  that  of  the  open  air  *. 

Of 

* I have  not  feen  the  procefs  of  bathing  conduced 
anywhere  with  more  propriety  than  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet. 
The  bathing  machines  with  awnings,  which  arc  or  ought 
to  be  ever)'  where  adopted,  were  firft  conftru&ed  by  an 
inhabitant  of  Margate,  as  I have  been  informed  by  his 
refpe&able  widow,  Mrs.  Beale,  now  ninety  years  of  age, 
rcfiding  at  Draper’s,  a living  teftimony  of  the  falubrity 
of  that  part  of  Kent.  This  Lady,  who  Hill  retains  her 
memory,  and  all  her  fenfes  nearly  in  their  priftine  per- 
fection, told  me  that  Ihc  remembered  the  firft  family, 
who  ever  reforted  to  Margate  for  the  purpofe  of  bathing, 
'""'J  the  fea  in  a covered  cart. 
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Of  thefe  vehicles,  fuch  as  they  are,  a fufli- 
cient  number  is  never  to  be  found  in  readinefs 
to  accommodate  the  bathers  in  uninterrupted 
fucceflion.  As  perfons  are  only  entitled  to  a 
machine  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  are 
fet  down,  numbers  mud  neceflarily  be  always 
waiting  in  expectation  of  their  turn.  This 
interval  is  generally  paffed  in  loitering  in  an 
apartment  rendered  cold  by  the  exclufion  of  the 
rays  of  the  fun,  the  exhalation  of  moifture  from 
various  fources,  and  a perpetual  thorough 
draught  of  air.  The  apprehenfion  which 
many  timid  people  have  of  going  into  the  fea 
is  further  increafed  by  the  abatement  of  fpirits 
confequent  to  that  kind  of  flight  difappoint- 
inent  which  arifes  from  not  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bathing  at  the  moment  when  the 
mind  was  made  up  to  it.  All  thefe  circum- 
ftances  tend  to  impair  the  energies  of  life,  and 
confequently  to  diminifh  the  advantages  to  be 
expefted  from  the  cold  immerfion.  Such 
inconveniences  do  not  perhaps  admit  of  being 
completely  corrected  ; it  is,  however,  proper 
to  point  them  out,  in  order  to  put  the  more 
delicate,  and  efpecially  invalids,  on  their 
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guard  ; to  prevent  them  from  imputing  evils 
to  fea  bathing  which  in  fa£t  originate  from 
their  own  improper  conduct  j and  at  the  fame 
time  to  enable  them  to  ufe  fuch  precautions  as 
are  within  their  power,  in  order  to  obviate 
thofe  evils. 

By  continuing  a due  degree  of  exercife,  the 
heat  of  the  body  fhould  be  kept  up  to  its 
higheft  point  till  the  moment  of  entering  the 
bathing  machine.  If  the  clothes  be  taken  off 
too  foon,  an  interval  elapfes  between  the  time 
of  undreffing  and  of  immerfion  in  the  water, 
during  which  the  body  is  liable  to  be  chilled 
by  expofure  to  the  air.  But  the  preferable 
plan  is,  after  undreffing  as  quickly  as  poffible, 
immediately  to  wrrap  the  body  in  a large  dry 
flannel  gown,  which  fhould  not  be  laid  afide 
till  the  very  moment  previous  to  plunging  into 
the  water.  By  this  means  the  fhock  of 
immerfion  will  be  diminifhed,  and  the  occur, 
rence  of  the  falutary  glow,  which  ought 
always  to  fucceed  bathing,  may  in  general  be 
infured. 
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That  a tranfition  from  a warm  to  a colder 
medium,  when  the  body  is  actually  heated, 
but  not  exhaufted  by  perfpiration  or  fatigue, 
is  not  attended  with  danger,  may  be  proved 
by  abundance  of  initances.  In  this  country, 
during  the  winter  feafon,  we  are  in  the  daily 
habit  of  going  from  rooms  heated  by  means 
of  fires  to  6o°  and  upwards,  into  the  open 
air  at  or  beneath  the  freezing  point,  an  alter- 
ation of  more  than  thirty  degrees,  as  meafured 
by  the  thermometer,  with  impunity : for, 
were  this  a fit  place  to  introduce  fuch  difqui- 
fitions,  it  might  eafily  be  fhewn  that  the 
coughs  and  colds,  commonly  fuppofed  to  be 
caught  by  pafling  too  fuddenly  from  heated 
theatres,  and  crowded  ball-rooms,  into  the 
open  air,  are  either  to  be  attributed  to  the 
diredl  effe£ts  of  increafed  temperature,  or  to 
the  confequence  of  expofing  the  body,  en- 
feebled by  fweating,  fatigue,  and  breathing 
impure  air,  to  the  aflion  of  cold. 

“ On  the  Campus  Martius , the  exercifes  of 
the  Roman  youth  were  carried  on  with  all  the 
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vehemence  of  emulation.  Swimming  formed 
a part  of  thofe  exercifes,  and  generally  termi- 
nated the  foot-race.  The  youthful  candidates 
in  this  exercife  directed  their  courfe  towards 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  plunged  headlong 
into  the  dream.  Sometimes  the  contention 
did  not  terminate  till  they  had  fwum  acrofs 
the  river  twice.  Hence  it  will  eafily  be  feen, 
that  they  were  accuflomed  to  immerfe  them- 
felves  in  water  in  the  very  fervor  of  then- 
exertions,  when  the  heat  was  preternaturally 
great  ; and  not  after  the  body  was  cooled  by 
profufe  perfpi rations,  or  exhaufted  by  long- 
continued  fatigue 

But  the  mod  furprifmg  and  almod  incre- 
dible examples  of  the  tranfitions  from  great 
heat  to  extreme  cold,  which  the  human  frame 
can  fudain  without  injury,  are  furnifhed  by  the 
pra&ice  of  the  more  northern  nations  of 
Europe.  The  Rudian  vapour  baths  are  heated 
to  1 20  , and  from  thefe  the  natives  plunge  into 
the  neighbouring  river,  through  holes  cut  in 

* Dr.  Currie’s  Reports. 
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the  ice,  or  roll  themfelves  amid  the  fnow. 
The  colder  the  climate,  the  more  do  the  inha- 
bitants appear  to  delight  in  ihefe  tranfitions 
from  one  extreme  of  temperature  to  another. 

The  following  account  of  the  mode  of 
bathing  in  Finland,  is  to  be  found  in  Acerbi’s 
Travels  : 

*c  Almod  all  the  Finnifh  peafants  have  a 
fmall  houfe  built  on  purpofe  for  a bath  : it 
confids  of  only  one  fmall  chamber,  in  the 
innermod  part  of  which  are  placed  a number 
of  dones,  which  are  heated  by  fire  till  they 
become  red.  On  thefe  dones  thus  heated 
water  is  thrown,  until  the  company  within  be 
involved  in  a thick  cloud  of  vapour.  In  this 
innermod  part,  the  chamber  is  formed  into 
two  flories  for  the  accommodation  of  a greater 
number  of  perfons  within  that  fmall  compafs  $ 
and  it  being  the  nature  of  heat  and  vapour  to 
afcend,  the  fecond  {lory  is,  of  courfe,  the 
hotted.  Men  and  women  ufe  the  bath  pro- 
mifcuoufly,  without  any  concealment  of  drefs, 
or  being  in  the  lead  influenced  by  any  emotions 
gf  attachment.  If,  however,  a dranger  open 
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the  door,  and  come  on  the  bathers  by  furprife, 
the  women  are  not  a little  ftartled  at  his  appear- 
ance ; for,  befides  his  perfon,  he  introduces 
along  with  him,  by  opening  the  door,  a great 
quantity  of  light,  which  difcovers  at  once  to 
the  view  their  fituation,  as  well  as  forms. 
Without  fuch  an  accident  they  remain,  if  not 
in  total  darknefs,  yet  in  great  obfcurity,  as 
there  is  no  other  window  befides  a fmall  hole, 
nor  any  light  but  what  enters  in  from  fome 
chink  in  the  roof  of  the  houfe,  or  the  crevices 
between  the  pieces  of  wood  of  which  it  is 
conftructed.  I often  amufed  myfelf  with  fur- 
prifing  the  bathers  in  this  manner  ; and  I once 
or  twice  tried  to  go  in  and  join  the  aflembly  ; 
but  the  heat  was  fo  exceffive  that  I could  not 
breathe,  and  in  the  fpace  of  a minute  at  mold, 
I verily  believe,  mud  have  been  fuffocated. 
I fometimes  ftepped  in  for  a moment,  juft  to 
leave  my  thermometer  in  fome  proper  place, 
and  immediately  went  out  again,  where  I 
would  remain  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
ten  minutes,  and  then  enter  again,  and  fetch 
the  inftrument  to  afcertain  the  degree  of 
heat.  My  aftonifhment  was  fo  great  that  I 
could  fcarcely  believe  my  fenfes,  when  I 
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I found  that  thofe  people  remain  together, 
and  amufe  themfelves  for  the  fpace  of  half  an 
hour,  and  fometimes  a whole  hour,  in  the 
fame  chamber,  heated  to  the  70th  or  75th 
degree  of  Celfius  (equal  to  167°  of  Fahrenheit, 
or  within  8°  of  boiling  fpirits).  The  thermo- 
meter in  contadt  with  thofe  vapours,  became 
fometimes  fo  hot,  that  I could  fcarcely  hold 
it  in  my  hands. 

<c  The  Finlanders,  all  the  while  they  are  in 
this  hot  bath,  continue  to  rub  themfelves,  and 
lalh  everv  part  of  their  bodies  with  fwitches 
formed  of  twigs  of  the  birch-tree.  In  ten 
minutes  they  become  as  red  as  raw  flefh,  and 
have  altogether  a very  frightful  appearance. 
In  the  winter  feafon  they  frequently  go 
out  of  the  bath,  naked  as  they  are,  to  roll 
themfelves  in  the  fnow,  when  the  cold  is  at 
20  and  even  30  degrees  below  zero.  They 
will  fometimes  come  out,  dill  naked,  and 
converfe  together,  or  with  any  one  near  them, 
in  the  open  air.  If  travellers  happen  to  pafs 
by,  while  the  peafants  of  any  hamlet  or  little 
village  are  in  the  bath,  and  their  alliftance  is 
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needed,  they  will  leave  the  bath,  and  aflift  in 
yoking  or  unyoking,  and  fetching  provender 
for  the  horfes,  or  in  any  thing  elfe,  without 
any  fort  of  covering  whatever,  while  the  paf- 
fenger  fits  fhivering  with  cold,  though  wrapped 
up  in  a good  found  wolf’s  fkin.  • There  is 
nothing  more  wonderful  than  the  extremities 
which  man  is  capable  of  enduring  through  the 
power  of  habit. 

“ The  Finnifh  peafants  pafs  thus  inftan- 
taneoufly  from  an  atmofphere  of  70  degrees 
of  heat  to  one  of  30  degrees  of  cold,  a tranfi- 
tion  of  100  degrees,  which  is  the  fame  thing 
as  going  out  of  boiling  into  freezing  water ! 
and,  what  is  more  aftonifhing,  without  the 
lead  inconvenience ; while  other  people  are 
very  fenfibly  affected  by  a variation  of  but  five 
degrees,  and  in  danger  of  being  afflifted  with 
rheumatifm  by  the  mofl  trifling  wind  that 
blows.” 

To  determine  how  long  it  is  proper  to  con- 
tinue in  the  water,  as  well  as  whether  it  be 
preferable  to  remain  fatisfied  with  only  one 
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plunge,  or  to  repeat  the  immerfion  feveral 
times  fucceffively,  has  more  influence  on  the 
ultimate  utility  of  bathing,  than,  on  a flight 
view  of  the  fubjedt,  might  be  fuppofed.  While 
augmented  warmth,  vigour,  and  refrefhment, 
were  the  conftant  refult  of  a Angle  plunge,  I 
have  repeatedly  had  occafion  to  remark,  that 
the  fame  perfon,  by  returning  into  the  water 
feveral  times,  has  at  length  become  fo  en- 
feebled, as  with  difficulty  to  be  able  to  regain 
the  machine  ; and  has  continued  to  be  affecled 
with  head-ach,  chillinefs,  and  general  laffitude, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

After  leaving  the  bath,  I have  often  noticed, 
as  well  as  caufed  others  to  remark,  that  if  a 
limb,  as  a leg  or  an  arm,  or  the  whole  body, 
be  again  immerfed,  the  water  feems  perceptibly 
colder  to  the  fenfations  than  it  did  at  firfl:  going 
into  the  fea.  There  are  many  reafons  to 
believe  that,  on  a fudden  tranfition  to  a cold 
and  denfe  medium,  an  effort  takes  place  in 
the  living  body  to  produce  heat,  or  to  refill 
the  aftion  of  cold.  The  continuation  of  this 
action,  for  forne  time  after  leaving  the  bath, 
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may  occafion  a fecond  immerfion  to  feel 
colder  to  our  fenfations  than  the  firft.  With- 
out profefling  to  be  acquainted  with  the  real 
nature  of  this  effort,  it  is  confiftent  with  the 
laws  of  the  animal  economy,  as  well  as  with 
fact,  to  fuppofe  that  a frequent  repetition  of 
this,  as  of  any  other  energetic  action  of  the 
fyflem,  will  be  followed  by  weaknefs. 

To  remain  during  a moderate  fpace  of  time 
completely  immerfed  in  water,  has  by  no 
means  fimilar  debilitating  effects.  The  very 
different  confequences  refulting  from  long- 
continued  immerfion  in  the  fea,  and  from 
being  alternately  covered  with  water,  and 
expofed  to  the  air,  is  ftrongly  exemplified  in 
Dr.  Currie’s  interefting  narrative  of  the  effects 
of  a fhipwreck  on  fome  mariners,  who  were 
call  away  on  a fand-bank  that  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Merfey.  They  remained  twenty- 
three  hours  clinging  to  the  wreck,  in  the  month 
of  December.  The  part  of  the  wreck  to 
which  they  adhered,  lying  in  a Hoping  direc- 
tion, thofe  of  the  crew  who  were  placed  on 
the  higher  part  of  it  were  generally  out  of  the 
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fea,  but  occafionally  overwhelmed  by  the 
furge,  and  expofed  to  a piercing  wind,  while 
the  others  were  almoft  conttantly  immerfed  in 
the  water.  In  the  former  fituation  were 
placed  the  two  matters,  ttout  men,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  accuftomed  to  hardfhips. 
They  both  died  during  the  night,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  crew,  among  whom  was  a 
Negro,  were  all  preferved,  except  one,  and 
ultimately  recovered. 

The  example  of  the  guides,  who  at  mod 
bathing  places  continue  often  for  hours  together 
in  the  water,  without  futtaining  any  material 
injury,  proves  that  healthy  people  may  remain 
immerfed  in  water  of  the  temperature  of  the 
fea,  during  a confiderable  time,  with  impu- 
nity. 

Thofe  who  bathe  for  health  ought  there- 
fore to  keep  in  mind,  that  it  is  fafer  to  remain 
during  a Ihort  time  completely  immerfed  in 
the  water,  than  to  take  repeated  plunges. 
Indeed,  I have  frequently  remarked  the  re- 
action to  be  more  powerful,  and  the  glow'  on  the 
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furface  of  the  body  more  vivid,  after  remain- 
ing under  water  about  a minute,  than  when 
the  immerfion  was  only  indantaneous.  The 
repetition  of  immerfions,  as  well  as  their 
continuance,  mud  be  regulated  by  the  pecu- 
liar conditution,  and  date  of  health,  of  parti- 
cular individuals.  Their  duration,  as  well  as 
their  frequency,  may  be  increafed  in  proportion 
as  the  fyftem  is  invigorated  by  the  practice  of 
bathing,  and  as  the  effects  of  a tranfition  from 
one  medium  to  another  become  diminifhed  by 
habit. 

Where  circumdances  permit  the  practice, 
to  plunge  head  foremod  into  the  water  is 
generally  advifed  as  the  bed  mode  of  bathing. 
It  appears  difficult  to  difcover  either  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  this  method  is  founded,  or  the 
purpofe  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  anfwer. 
Alfuredly,  it  is  not  the  mode  indicated  by 
Nature.  A perfon  defirous  of  bathing  for  the 
fake  of  cleanlinefs,  or  of  pleafure,  whole  mind 
was  free  from  the  influence  of  any.  previous 
tuition,  on  reaching  the  margin  of  the  main, 
or  a liver,  would  drip,  and  walk  leifurely 
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into  the  water,  till  a depth  fuited  to  his  pur- 
pofe  was  attained.  What  fhould  induce  thofe 
who  bathe  for  the  purpofe  of  invigorating  the 
conftitution,  or  the  recovery  of  health,  to 
make  this  violent  and  unnatural  exertion,  is 
truly  difficult  to  furmife.  But  I am  inclined 
to  think,  that  fome  of  the  kinds  of  head-ach, 
attributed  to  bathing,  in  reality  originate  from 
this  precipitant  plan  of  immerfion. 

To  hear  a perfon  not  accuflomed  to  fuch  an 
attitude,  complain  of  head-ach  after  ftanding 
half  a minute  with  his  heels  in  the  air,  would 
not  excite  much  furprife.  To  fuch  an  adlion 
the  headlong  leap  into  the  fea  is  very  analogous. 
The  a£t  of  temporarily  containing  the  breath 
too,  which  this  mode  of  immerfion  neceffarily 
implies,  tends  likewife  to  accumulate  mere 
than  the  due  quantity  of  blood  in  the  head. 

More  than  once,  I have  heard,  efpecially 
from  the  fair  fex,  expreffions  of  repugnance 
and  horror  at  the  idea  of  being  dragged  head 
foremofl  into  the  water  by  the  guides.  Whe- 
ther any  individuals  of  that  very  ufeful  and 
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neceflary  clafs  of  people,  actuated  perhaps  by 
fome  falfe  notions  of  increafing  their  own  con- 
fequence,  by  occafionally  operating  a little  on  the 
fears  of  their  employers,  have  ever  adted  in  fuch 
manner,  1 pretend  not  to  determine.  But  the 
proper  office,  and  duty  of  a guide  is  furely 
very  obvious,  and  confifts  folely  in  taking  care 
that  no  accident  befals  the  timorous,  or  the  im- 
prudent, while  defcending  from,  or  returning 
into  the  machine,  or  during  the  time  they 
remain  in  the  water. 

In  bathing,  it  is  unqueftionably  proper  to 
fink  the  head,  and  the  whole  of  the  body, 
under  water,  with  all  poffible  expedition.  But 
to  effect  this  purpofe,  a headlong  plunge  is  by 
no  means  requifite.  Let  the  bather,  holding 
by  the  rope  if  timid,  or  with  the  affi fiance  of 
the  guide,  quickly  defcend  the  fteps  of  the 
machine,  then  immediately  (looping,  or  crouch- 
ing down,  permit  the  water  to  flow  over  the 
whole  body,  including  the  head.  The  more 
fpeedily  the  whole  of  this  procefs  is  performed, 
the  lefs  will  the  perfon  be  affedted  by  convul- 
five  refpiration.  The  fobbing  is  always  mod 
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harafling,  when  one  half  of  the  body  is  under 
water,  while  the  other  remains  expofed  to  the 
air.  For  reafons  which  have  already  been 
detailed,  the  more  delicate  will  find  it  much 
better  to  leave  the  water  immediately  after 
having  remained  in  this  fituation  as  long  as 
convenient,  than  to  perfift  in  repeated  fubmer- 
fions  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 

Although  during  the  general  feafon  of  ba- 
thing, the  air  is  always  a warmer  medium  than 
the  fea,  a perfon  after  bathing  cannot  properly 
be  confidered  as  reftored  to  the  temperature  in 
which  he  is  accuftoined  to  live,  till  the  ufual 
drefs  has  been  refumed.  The  more  fpeedily 
therefore  the  cuflomary  cloathing  is  reftored, 
efpecially  to  the  chelt  and  upper  part  of  the 
body,  the  more  rapid  and  intenfe  will  be  the 
return  of  the  falubrious  glow.  During  the 
procefs  of  drefling,  which  is  confiderably  im- 
peded by  the  motion  of  the  machine,  even  the 
healthy  in  general  experience  a fevere  fit  of 
fhiveri:;:  . which  in  the  more  delicate  foinetimes 
amounts  nearly  to  convulfion. 
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A great  part  of  thefe  unpleafant  fenfatlons  may 
be  avoided  by  the  eafy  expedient  of  enfolding 
the  whole  body, immediately  on  emerging  from 
the  water,  in  a dry  and  ample  flannel  wrapper. 
Enveloped  in  this  covering,  the  bather  may  fit 
quiet,  till  the  machine  be  drawn  completely  out 
of  the  water,  when  the  ufual  drefs  may  be  re- 
fumed at  leifure,  and  without  impediment. 
I he  flannel  readily  abforbs  whatever  fuper- 
fluous  moifture  may  remain  adhering  to  the 
fur  face,  and  thus  fuperfedes  the  tedious  procefs 
of  wiping  the  {kin  ; while  at  the  fame  time  it 
completely  prevents  all  lofs  of  heat  by  evapora- 
tion, or  by  the  fucceflive  contact  of  frefh 
portions  of  cool  air.  A fenfation  of  warmth, 
accompanied  with  a tingling  of  the  {kin,  is  thus 
produced,  which  I have  heard  healthy  people 
complain  of  as  being  hardly  bearable  ; but  the 
more  infirm,  by  the  adoption  of  thefe  Ample 
means,  may  infure  to  themfelves  feelings  of  a 
much  more  comfortable  kind  than  they  ufually 
experience  after  bathing. 

Scrupulous  attention  to  wiping  the  furface 
of  the  body  quite  dry,  after  leaving  the  bath,  is 
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lefs  requifxte  than  is  commonly  imagined. 
Speedily  to  refume  the  ufual  veftments,  which 
is  incompatible  with  fedulous  wiping,  is  com* 
paratively  of  much  more  importance.  The 
utility  to  be  expe&ed  from  the  cryftallization 
of  the  faline  particles  on  the  cutaneous  furface, 
and  the  total  impunity  with  which  the  body 
may  be  expofed  to  be  wet  with  fea  water, 
which  have  been  already  pointed  out,  tend  to 
prove  that  the  operation  of  rubbing  the  body 
after  bathing  may  in  general  be  difpenfed 
with. 

After  bathing  it  is  proper  to  take  a moderate 
degree  of  exercife.  But  the  invalid  fhould 
beware  of  prolonging  the  walk,  or  the  ride, 
efpecially  if  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  fo 
far  as  to  induce  any  degree  of  fenfijale  perfpira- 
tion,  or  of  laffitude. 

If,  in  confequence  of  going  into  the  bath  in 
an  improper  date  of  health,  or  of  remaining  toe 
long  in  the  water,  the  perception  of  cold,  and 
the  convulfive  fhivering,  fhould  continue  fo  long 
as  to  become  painful  or  alarming,  the  perfort 
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ought  without  delay  to  be  removed  into  a 
warm  bed;  and  a bladder  filled  with  hot  water 
fhould  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach. 
The  laft  mentioned  expedient,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  is  the  moft  effectual  method  of 
refloring  warmth  to  the  living  body,  in  all  cafes 
where,  from  chance  or  neceflity,  it  has  been 
long  expofed  to  intenfe  cold.  Independently 
of  thefe  circumftances,  the  practice  of  return- 
ing  to  bed  after  bathing  is  always  to  be  repro- 
bated. 

Some  people  never  recover  their  ufual 
temperature  after  morning  bathing,  nor  does 
their  pulfe  return  to  its  healthy  ftandard,  till 
they  have  had  their  breakfaft.  The  effed 
produced  by  taking  a warm  fluid  into  the 
flomach  is  perfectly  analogous  to  what  has 
been  juft  mentioned  refpeding  its  external 
application.  Thofe  who  bathe  towards  noon, 
fhould  they  feel  chilly  afterwards,  will  expe- 
rience fnnilar  benefit  from  taking  a bafon  of 
foup,  a cup  of  chocolate,  or  of  a warm  infu- 
fion  of  lemon  peel,  ginger,  or  mace,  either 
of  which  will  be  found  at  leaft  as  efficacious 
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as  a cordial  difguifed  in  the  form  of  a 
drug. 

To  infert  a caution  againfl  the  practice  of 
crowding  in  too  great  numbers  into  the  fame 
machine,  might  appear  almofl  fuperfluous, 
had  I not  occafionally  heard  ladies  complain 
(for  it  is  among  the  fair  fex  that  this  cuftom, 
originating  probably  in  fome  idea  of  focial 
fupport,  is  moil  generally  prevalent),  that  in 
fuch  a fituation  they  have  felt  themfelves 
opprelfed  almofl  to  fainting.  Every  perfon 
muft  at  fome  time  have  experienced  the  dif- 
trefling  fenfations  that  take  place  after  feveral 
people  have  remained  during  fome  hours 
together  in  a fmall  room,  efpecially  in  fummer, 
when  the  air  is  not  renovated  by  means  of  an 
open  fire.  But  the  air  muft  be  proportionably 
much  more  contaminated  by  five  or  fix  per- 
fons  boxed  up,  for  perhaps  an  hour,  within 
the  fmall  compafs  of  a bathing  machine,  the 
confirmation  of  which  totally  precludes  all 
poflibility  of  the  renovation  of  an  element  fo 
conftantly  neceffary  to  the  maintenance  of 
life. 
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The  frequency  of  bathing  muft  be,  in  a 
great  meafure,  regulated  by  the  ftrength  of 
the  conftitution.  For  the  healthy,  to  bathe 
on  alternate  days  is  generally  confidered  as 
fufficient.  Daily  bathing  is  frequently  found 
to  be  productive  of  laffitude,  accompanied 
with  a manifeft  wafting  of  the  body  : but,  if 
no  other  bad  confequences  are  perceived, 
thefe  fymptoms,  foon  after  difcontinuing  the 
bath,  will  difappear,  and  be  fucceeded  by 
increafed  alacrity  and  vigour. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  after  bathing,  to  be 
affeCted  with  fome  degree  of  head-ach.  The 
head-ach  which  fucceeds  bathing  appears  to 
be  of  two  kinds,  which  may,  with  apparent 
propriety,  be  referred  to  different  caufes. 
In  one  fpecies,  a general  fenfe  of  fullnefs  in 
the  head  is  perceived,  fometimes  accompanied 
with  throbbing,  and  a turgid  gliflening  appear- 
ance of  the  eyes.  The  human  brain,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  is  much  larger  in  proportion  to 
the  reft  of  the  body,  than  that  of  any  other 
animal ; fo  that  not  iefs  than  a fixth  part  of  the 
whole  mafs  of  blood  is  conftantly  circulating 
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through  that  organ.  The  coats  of  the  blood- 
vefTels  ramefying  throughout  the  brain  are  not 
only  thinner ; but,  as  lying  in  the  midft  of  a 
foft  pulpy  mafs,  are  deftitute  of  that  fupport 
which  is  afforded  by  the  furrounding  parts  to 
the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  body  in  general. 
The  thick  fubflance  of  the  brain  tends  alfo  to 
prevent  the  veffels  fituated  in  its  more  interior 
parts  from  being  influenced  by  the  variations 
of  external  temperature  fo  readily  as  thofe 
which  are  fpread  over  the  fuperficies  of  the 
body.  Hence,  while  the  blood-velfels  of  the 
furface  of  the  body  in  general  are  contracted 
by  the  diminifhed  temperature  of  the  bath,  a 
larger  than  ufual  portion  of  the  vital  fluid  is 
determined  towards  the  brain,  giving  rife  to 
what,  in  the  technical  language  of  Medicine, 
is  termed  a congeftion.  After  a time,  the 
circulation  generally  recovers  its  equilibrium, 
and  the  fenfe  of  fullnefs  of  the  head  fub- 
fides. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  coats  of  the 
blood-velfels  yield  to  the  increafcd  impetus  of 
the  circulation  ; and  inftances  have  occurred  of 
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palfy,  and  even  of  fatal  apoplexy,  taking  place 
indantaneoufly  on  entering  the  cold  bath. 
Individuals  fenfible  of  any  habitual  fullnefs  of 
the  head  ought,  therefore,  to  be  very  cautious 
how  they  venture  on  the  practice  of  cold 
bathing.  Or,  fhould  other  circuinftances  relative 
to  their  date  of  health  induce  them  to  make 
trial  of  it,  they  ought  on  no  account  to  negledt 
previoufly  to  lofe  blood  by  the  operation  of 
cupping,  which  is  by  far  the  mod  effectual 
means  that  can  be  employed  to  prevent  fuch 
accidents.  If  the  fenfe  of  fullnefs  dill  continue 
to  recur  after  bathing,  it  fhould  not  be  further 
perfided  in. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  head-ach  occurs 
chiefly  to  the  more  feeble  and  delicate,  efpe- 
cially  of  the  female  fex  ; and  occafionally  to 
the  more  robud,  when  they  have  erred  by 
remaining  too  long  in  the  water.  The  pain 
is  generally  feated  in  the  external,  or  the  back 
part  of  the  head,  which  feels  cold.  This 
complaint  feems  to  be  analogous  to  the  head- 
ach,  which  is  a common  fymptom  of  hyderic 
complaints,  or  which  accompanies  the  cold  fit 
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of  an  ague,  as  well  as  to  that  which  occurs  the 
day  after  inebriation,  and  appears  to  be  the 
refult  of  a general  torpor  of  the  fyftem,  pro- 
duced by  the  too  great  cold  of  the  bath, 
relative  to  the  vigour  of  the  conflitution.  It 
may  generally  be  removed  by  whatever  tends 
gently  to' excite  the  aftion  of  the  flomach,  as 
by  a few  drops  of  compound  tin&ure  of 
lavender,  or  of  fleel,  taken  daily  in  a cup  of 
warm  water.  In  general,  it  may  be  obviated 
by  covering  the  head  with  a warm  woollen 
cap  immediately  after  bathing.  This  fpecies 
of  head-ach  ought  not,  like  the  other  juft 
defcribed,  to  deter  from  the  ufe  of  the  bath  ; 
for,  in  proportion  as  the  fyftem  is  invigorated, 
the  recurrence  of  this  complaint  will  be  found 
gradually  to  diminifh. 

t 

With  a view  to  prevent  both  thefe  kinds  of 
head-ach,  it  is  equally  proper  to  wet  the  head 
as  foon  and  as  completely  as  poflible  after 
immerfion  in  the  water.  No  perfon,  defirous 
of  giving  a fair  trial  to  the  effe&s  of  fea 
bathing,  ihould  ever  go  into  the  water  with 
any  covering  on  the  head.  Dr.  Cullzn,  in 
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his  LeCtures,  ufed  to  relate  the  cafe  of  a lady 
who,  after  bathing,  was  always  affeCted  with 
violent  head-ach,  drowfmefs,  and  other  fymp- 
torns  approaching  to  apoplexy,  although  in 
other  refpeCts  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  was  of 
material  fervice  to  her  general  health.  On 
inquiry,  he  found  file  ftudioufly  abftained 
from  wetting  her  head.  Next  time  file  tried 
the  bath,  the  Doctor  advifed  her  carefully  to 
fubmerge  her  head  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the 
body.  Thefe  directions  wTere  followed,  and 
from  that  time  the  continued  to  bathe,  not 
only  with  impunity  but  advantage.  Many 
fimilar  inftances  have  come  to  my  knowledge, 
of  perfons  who  have  been  completely  libe- 
rated from  a head-ach  which  generally  fuper- 
vened  after  bathing,  by  laying  afide  the  ufe  of 
the  cap  of  varniflied  filk.  In  one  gentleman, 
the  intimate  connection  between  this  complaint 
and  the  expofure  of  the  external  furface  of  the 
head  to  the  influence  of  the  water  was  ftrongly 
exemplified  : If  he  enclofed  his  ears  within 
the  cap,  he  was  generally  affeCted  wiih  head- 
ach,  which  he  never  experienced  when  he 
took  the  precaution  to  leave  them  uncovered. 
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Fafhion,  for  the  prefent,  has  happily 
banifhed  the  mode  of  bedaubing  the  hair  with 
greafe  and  powder ; a cuftom,  to  which  the 
ufe  of  the  cap  was  chiefly  fubfervient,  fo  that 
no  apology  now  remains  for  wearing  one. 
There  are  no  juft  grounds  for  the  common 
apprehenfion  of  taking  cold  in  confequence  of 
the  hair  being  wet.  On  the  contrary,  the 
local  coldnefs  occafioned  by  the  water,  which 
may  for  a fhort  time  adhere  to  it,  ought 
rather  to  be  confidered  as  a provifion  of 
Nature  againfl  the  inconveniences  that  might 
arife  from  the  head  not  being  equally  cooled 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  by  a tempo- 
rary immerfion  in  the  cold  bath. 

The  hilarity  of  fpirits,  and  increafe  of  appe- 
tite, which  people  in  general  experience  during 
a vifit  to  the  fea-coaft,  together  with  the 
temporary  exemption  from  all  ferious  occupa- 
tions, are  powerful  inducements  to  indulge  in 
the  pleafures  of  the  convivial  board.  To 
inculcate  any  Itrift  plan  of  regimen,  would,  I 
am  fure,  prove  an  invidious,  and,  I fufpeifl,  be 
an  ufelefs  attempt.  To  live,  as  the  expreflion 
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is  commonly  underflood,  lower  than  ufual 
during  a courfe  of  fea  bathing,  can  anfwer  no 
good  purpofe.  But  the  intention  of  thefe 
obfervations  would  be  ill  fulfilled,  were  I to 
omit  pointing  out  the  dangerous  confequences 
of  excefs. 

The  impropriety  of  bathing  in  the  morning, 
after  having  been  in  any  degree  intoxicated  the 
preceding  evening,  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
rifk  of  going  into  the  water  while  the  body  is 
in  the  act  of  cooling  after  fevere  exercife, 
which  has  already  been  adverted  to.  The 
general  debility  and  torpor  of  the  fyftem,  the 
effects  of  the  immoderate  ufe  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  cannot  fail  to  be  augmented  by 
immerfing  the  body  in  cold  water.  To 
plunge  into  the  fea  in  the  height  of  the 
drunken  paroxyfm,  would  be  attended  with 
lefs  danger,  than  to  bathe  during  that  (late  of 
comparative  weaknefs  through  which  the 
inebriate  muff  neceffarily  pafs  before  reverting 
to  the  ufual  ffandard  of  health.  Never  to 
exceed  the  limits  of  moderation,  is  a degree  of 
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felf-denial  perhaps  difficult  to  practife ; but 
after  any  aberration  from  the  rules  of  temper- 
ance, prudence  ought  to  enforce  the  propriety 
of  defining  from  the  ufe  of  the  bath  for  fome 
days.  Perfonal  obfervation  leads  me  to  con- 
clude, that  no  year  paffes  without  fome 
victims  to  the  negleft  of  this  neceffary  precau- 
tion. 

Dancing,  of  courfe,  forms  a confiderable 
ffiare  of  the  amufement  of  the  company  at 
every  place  of  general  refort  for  the  purpofe 
of  fea  bathing.  Without  infilling  on  the 
danger  to  which  the  more  delicate  of  the 
female  fex  expofe  themfelves  by  encountering 
the  cold  and  bleak  midnight  blafts  from  the 
fea,  in  that  exhaulled  Hate  which  mud  be  the 
confequence  of  long-continued  exertion  in 
rooms  where  the  air  is  heated,  contaminated, 
and  exhaulled  by  the  aggregated  number  of 
people,  and  of  lights  ; it  is  impoffible  that  the 
energies  of  life  can  be  fufficiently  recruited  by 
a (hort  and  probably  perturbed  Deep,  to  render 
the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  the  fucceeding 
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morning,  falutary,  or  even  fafe.  Ihofe,  who 
choofe  to  indulge  in  the  evening  ball,  ought  to 
abflain  from  the  morning  bath. 

The  fame  arguments  tend  to  prove  the 
impropriety  of  ruffling  into  the  fea  immedi- 
ately after  a long  and  perhaps  a fatiguing 
journey.  But  let  the  following  example, 
evincing  the  dangerous  confequences  of  bath- 
ing foon  after  the  fyflem  had  been  expofed 
to  the  combined  influence  of  fatigue  and  of 
intoxication,  w hic’n  came  under  my  own  imme- 
diate notice,  fuffice  to  illuffrate  the  doflrine  I 

am  endeavouring  toeftablifh. A gentleman, 

being  engaged  on  a fhooting  party,  had  pro- 
longed his  amufement  till  a late  hour  in  the 
evening,  without  taking  any  refrefhment. 
Exhaufted  w ith  hunger  and  fatigue,  he  made 
a hearty  fupper ; and,  without  much  exceed- 
ing his  ufual  quantity  of  wine,  a degree  of 
intoxication,  owing  in  a great  meafure  to  the 
previous  abftinence,  rapidly  took  place.  Next 
morning,  with  a view  of  removing  the  faint- 
nefs  and  languor  which  are  the  ufual  confe- 
quences of  fuch  excefles,  he  determined  to 

bathe. 
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bathe.  The  moment  he  emerged  from  the 
water,  it  feemed,  to  ufe  his  own  expreflion,  as 
if  his  head  was  ready  to  explode.  With 
confiderable  difficulty  he  regained  the  bathing- 
machine  : an  intenfe  head-ach,  accompanied 
with  a painful  and  torpid  date  of  the  limbs, 
with  total  averfion  to  food,  continued  during 
the  whole  of  the  day ; and  feveral  weeks 
elapfed  before  he  became  perfectly  free  from 
a kind  of  ftupor,  and  recovered  his  ufual 
Hate  of  health.  Had  this  perfon  been  fome- 
what  further  advanced  in  life,  inflant  death, 

o 

in  confequence  of  the  rupture  of  a blood- 
veffel  in  the  brain,  would  moft  probably  have 
been  the  refult  of  his  imprudence. 

Some  farther  modification  of  the  bath,  with 
refped  to  warmth,  appears  (till  required,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  peculiarities  of  the 
various  Hates  of  health  in  different  invalids.  I 
have  not  obferved  any  example  of  fea  water 
being  employed  as  a bath,  of  any  intermediate 
temperature  between  98%  the  heat  of  the 
human  body,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a 
warm  bath,  and  the  open  fea.  But  no  valid 
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reafon,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  aligned,  why 
the  warmth  of  the  water  fhould  not  be  tem- 
pered in  fuch  manner,  as  gradually  to  accuf- 
tom  the  feelings  of  the  more  delicate  to  endure 

O 

greater  degrees  of  cold.  The  temperature  of 
the  bath  might,  for  example,  be  lowered  five 
degrees  of  the  thermometer  every  fecond  time 
of  tiling  it,  commencing  at  90%  and  termi- 
nating at  65  ’,  abbreviating  the  time  of  immer- 
fion  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the 
heat.  A tranfition  to  the  open  fea  from  the 
lafh-mentioned  degree  of  heat  would  hardly  be 
perceptible ; from  bathing  in  which,  many 
invalids,  after  palling  through  this  gradation, 
might  derive  advantage,  who  would  have  been 
injured  by  abruptly  dalhing  into  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  at  their  common  temperature. 

A bath  fomewhat  warmer  than  the  open 
fea  w'ould,  in  all  probability,  be  found  falutary 
to  children.  By  this  means  they  might,  more- 
over, be  gradually  induced  to  delight  in  the 
w'ater  ; whereas,  according  to  the  prefent  mode 
of  bathing  them,  they  appear  frequently  almofl 
convulfed  with  terror  at  the  profped  of  being 
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forcibly  plunged  into  the  fea.  Their  tender 
and  delicate  organization  can  hardly  be  fup- 
pofed  to  bear  a frequent  repetition  of  fuch 
violent  agitation  of  body  and  mind  with 
impunity. 

The  fenfation  occafioned  by  the  fhower-bath 
proves,  at  lead  to  my  feelings,  much  more 
fevere  and  unpleafant,  than  the  fhock  of 
immerfion  in  the  fea.  Thofe  to  whom  the 
open  fea  is  an  objeft  of  terror,  or  when  pre- 
vented from  bathing  by  tempefluous  weather, 
may  unqueftionably  derive  equal  benefit  from 
going  into  a light  and  well  ventilated  bath 
within  doors,  fuch  as  the  commodious  and 
excellent  one  at  Brighton. 

Some  delicate  people  I have  known  to 
derive  advantage  from  daily  wafhing  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body  with  a fponge  previoufly 
immerfed  in  fea  water.  To  rub  the  fkin 
till  it  glows,  with  a coarfe  towel  wrung  out 
of  fait  water,  and  rendered  nearly  but  not 
quite  dry  by  expofure  to  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
may  perhaps  be  admitted  to  conflitute  a ft  ill 
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more  gentle  modification  of  the  bath.  From 
either  of  thei'e  laft-mentioned  methods,  the 
advantages  formerly  ftated  to  arife  from  the 
adherence  of  the  faline  particles  to  the  furface 
of  the  body  may  be  expe&ed  to  accrue. 
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ON  THE  COMPLAINTS  IN  WHICH  SEA 
BATHING  IS  BENEFICIAL. 


Of  the  two  great  daffies  into  which  the 
difeafes  incident  to  mankind  are  commonly 
divided,  fea  bathing  is  to  be  confidered  as  a 
remedy  much  more  generally  applicable  to 
thofe  denominated  chronic,  than  to  the  acute. 
Of  late,  Dr.  Currie  of  Liverpool  has  indeed 
conferred  an  important  benefit  on  the  human 
lace,  by  invefligating  the  medicinal  effects  of 
the  affufion  of  cold  water  in  arrefting  the 
progrefs  of  malignant  fever,  and  afcertaining 
the  laws  according  to  which  the  adminiftration 
of  that  remedy,  equally  fimple  and  efficacious, 
ought  to  be  regulated.  My  prefent  purpofe, 
however,  being  not  by  any  means  intended  to 
interfere  with  the  a&ive  pra&ice  of  the  medical 
art,  which  can  be  conduced  with  propriety 
by  thofe  only  who  are  familiar  with  the 
appearances  of  dileafe,  I ffiali  confine  my 
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endeavours  to  point  out  thofe  flates  of 
impaired  health,  and  to  difcriminate  the 
peculiarities  of  conflitution,  in  which  the 
falutary  effeds  of  fea  bathing  have  been 
afcertained  by  experience. 

Bathing  in  the  fea  has  been  found  to  be 
mofl  generally  ufeful  in  complaints  arifing 
from  diminifhed  energy  of  the  vital  functions, 
and  diflinguifhed  by  fymptoms  of  languor  and 
debility.  This  hate  of  the  fyftem  may  be 
either  the  refult  of  originally  feeble  and 
delicate  flamina,  foflered  by  effeminate  modes 
of  living ; or  it  may  be  the  confequence  of 
having  impaired  a more  firm  and  healthy 
conflitution,  by  habitual  indulgence  in  too 
(limulating  a diet,  or  by  the  effeds  of  excefs 
in  bodily  or  in  mental  exertion.  For  the 
fake  of  perfpicuity,  I (hall  attempt  to  arrange, 
under  one  or  other  of  thefe  claffes,  the 
difeafes  in  which  advantage  is  to  be  expeded 
from  the  pradice  of  bathing  in  the  fea. 

Of  the  difeafes  originating  in  congenite 
delicacy  of  conflitution,  the  mofl  exten- 
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five  prevalence  muft  in  this  country  be 
affigned  to  Scrophula.  Children  who  are 
liable  to  this  difeafe  are  characterized  by  a fair 
{kin,  light  hair,  a delicate  complexion,  a pro- 
tuberance of  the  upper  lip,  and  a thickening 
of  the  divifion  of  the  nofhrils.  In  early  youth 
it  fhews  itfelf  by  an  enlargement  of  the  glands 
of  the  neck,  which  occafionally  fuppurate ; 
and  when  this  takes  place,  are  healed  with 
difficulty.  When  the  glands  through  which 
the  abforbent  veffels  of  the  inteftines  pafs, 
become  the  feat  of  this  difeafe,  it  produces  a 
gradual  wafting,  which,  though  the  patient 
often  eats  voracioufly  to  the  very  laft,  gene- 
rally terminates  fatally.  Towards  the  age  of 
puberty,  perfons  of  this  habit  of  body  are 
liable  to  tender  eyes,  white  fwellings,  difeafes 
of  the  bones,  and  pulmonary  confumplion. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  cliildren 
of  parents  who  have  been  themfelves  of  this 
conftitution,  are  more  fubjeft  to  all  the  fymp- 
toms  of  the  difeafe  than  others.  But,  that  it 
does  alfo  frequently  originate  from  meagre 
diet,  combined  with  want  of  pure  air  and 
due  exercife,  numerous  inftances,  to  be 
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met  with  among  the  offspring  of  fedentary 
tradefmen  and  mechanics,  efpecially  thofe 
who  inhabit  the  damp  and  unventilated  cellars 
of  great  towns,  afford  fufficient  proofs. 

The  feat  of  this  difeafe  appears  to  be  in  the 
abforbent  veffels  and  their  glands ; which,  in 
perfons  of  the  fcrophulous  habit,  feem  to  be 
of  fuch  delicate  organization,  as  to  be  rendered 
torpid,  and  incapable  of  performing  their 
functions  by  the  degree  of  cold  to  which 
they  •’re  occafionally  expofed  in  this  country. 
If  a fcrophulous  perfon  remove  to  a warmer 
region,  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  generally 
difappear,  and  they  will  again  recur  on  return- 
ing to  a colder.  The  natives  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  or  of  Africa,  refident  in  this  country, 
are  very  liable  to  fcrophulous  affections  ; and 
even  the  animals  of  warmer  regions,  when 
brought  here,  are  frequently  affected  in  a 
fimilar  manner.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  obferve  fcrophulous  tumours  feated  under  the 
bills  of  parrots  ; and  I have  had  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  the  dead  bodies  of  feveral  monkeys 
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examined,  all  of  which  exhibited  manifeft 
fymptoms  of  this  difeafe,  in  the  glands  of  the 
lungs  and  of  the  bowels,  which  indeed  mod 
probably  occafioned  their  death. 

Thefe  faCts  are  ftated,  in  order  to  fhew, 
that  fcrophulous  affections  are  connected  with 
a peculiar  delicacy  of  conftitution ; which, 
though  it  might  be  compatible  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfeCt  health  in  a warmer  clime, 
is  unable  to  fuftain  the  viciffitudes  of  this, 
without  fome  derangement  of  its  functions. 
It  has  been  alfo  (hewn,  that  a difpofition  to 
this  difeafe  may  be  engendered  by  fubfifting 
on  food  not  containing  a due  proportion  of 
nutritious  matter,  together  with  other  ener- 
vating habits  of  living.  From  purfuing  a 
contrary  plan,  there  are  many  reafons  to 
believe,  that  the  tendency  to  this  difeafe  might 
be  counteracted.  By  eating  nutritious,  but 
not  flimulating  food,  taking  fufficient  exercife 
in  the  open  air,  and  refiding  in  a dry  and 
elevated  fituation$  but  efpecially  by  early 
accufloming  the  frame  to  endure  the  viciffi- 
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tudes  of  temperature,  by  the  habitual  ufe  of 
the  cold  bath,  and  more  particularly  by  fea 
bathing. 

The  different  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  may 
render  fome  variation  in  the  mode  of  applying 
fea  water  neceffary. 

Where  strumous  tumours  are  feated  on 
the  neck,  befides  bathing,  and  drinking  the 
fea  water,  proper  diredtions  for  which  will  be 
found  under  a diftindt  head,  advantage  will 
be  derived  from  keeping  linen  cloths, 
moiftened  with  fea  water,  perpetually  applied 
to  the  fwellings.  When  the  upper  lip  and 
noflrils  are  much  thickened,  thofe  parts 

fhould  be  frequently  wetted  with  the  fea 
water. 

If  the  fcrophulous  difpofition  manifefts  itfelf 

by  SUPERFICIAL  ULCERATIONS  ON  THE  HAI- 
RY scalp,  the  head  ought  to  be  fhaved,  and 
frequently  wafhed  by  means  of  a fponge  pre- 
vioufly  inunerfed  in  tepid  fea  water.  Children 
tainted  with  fcrophula  frequently  have  a 
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profufion  of  fine  hair : though  this  may  be 
reckoned  an  ornament,  parents  who  confult 
the  welfare  of  their  offspring,  fhould  not 
permit  it  to  remain ; for  it  is  commonly 
obferved,  that  children  who  have  very  long- 
hair are  in  general  pale  and  unhealthy. 

This  complaint  occafionallymanifefts  itfelf  by 
rednefs  and  thickening  of  the  margin  of  the 
eyelids,  fometimes  accompanied  with  flight 
ulceration.  In  this  cafe,  the  efficacy  of  bathing 
will  be  augmented  by  keeping  the  eyes  open 
while  under  water.  At  firfi,  this  attempt  is 
fomewhat  difficult ; but  a little  perfeverance 
will  be  found  to  render  the  pra&ice  very  eafy. 

In  white  swellings  of  the  joints,  as  they 
are  commonly  termed,  Or  in  the  enlargement 
of  the  bones,  accompanied  with  ulceration, 
which,  when  it  occurs  in  the  fingers  or  toes, 
has  been  named  spina  ventosa,  the  parts 
affe&ed  fhould  be  kept  conftantly  fwathed 
with  bandages  previoufly  imbued  with  fea 
water,  which,  wffien  they  become  dry,  may 
be  conveniently  moiftened  by  means  of  a 
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fponge,  without  removing  them.  In  white 
fwelling,  the  partial  application  of  fea  water 
by  means  of  a pump  has  been  found  beneficial. 
The  utility  of  this  mode  of  applying  it  has 
been  fuppofed  to  depend  on  the  excitement  of 
a kind  of  internal  vibration  in  the  tumour 
by  the  concuffion  of  the  flream  of  water. 

Even  when  the  bones  are  fo  much  aflli&ed 
by  caries,  that  the  fores  cannot  be  healed 
without  exfoliation  taking  place,  the  termina- 
tion of  that  tedious  procefs  may  be  accelerated 
by  partial  as  well  as  general  bathing  with  fea 
water. 

Dr.  Ruflel  has  obferved,  that  the  difcharge 
from  fcrophulous  fores  is  augmented  on  the 
days  on  which  the  patient  bathes,  and  dimi- 
nilhed  on  thofe  when  the  fea  water  is  ufed 
internally  as  a purgative. 

When  the  glands  through  which  the  abfor- 
bent  veflcls  of  the  inteflines  pafs,  called  the 
mefenteric  glands,  become  the  feat  of  fcrophu- 
lous afle&ion,  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  tume- 
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fadtion  of  the  abdomen,  which  feels  hard  and 
folid  to  the  touch  ; there  is  generally  a vora- 
cious appetite,  accompanied  with  great  wafling 
of  the  body,  which  has  been  called  Atrophy, 
and  Marasmus.  In  this  difeafe,  bathing  is 
rarely  advifable.  More  advantage  may  be 
expected  from  the  internal  ufe  of  fea  water  ; 
but  when  completely  formed,  this  complaint 
rarely  admits  of  a cure. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  mention,  that 
I have  lately  feen  one  cafe,  and  heard  of  fome 
others,  where  fcrophulous  fores  of  confiderable 
extent  healed  while  the  patient  was  daily  taking 
two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  recently-exprefied 
juice  of  the  water-parfnip  ( fium  nodiforum ), 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk.  It 
produced  no  effedt  on  the  conftitution,  except 
that  of  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 

The  difeafe  named  the  ricketts  is  gene- 
rally fuppofed  to  have  made  its  firft  appear- 
ance in  this  country  towards  the  end  of  the 
iixteenth  century.  At  prefent,  it  is  certainly 
on  the  decline.  There  are  not  nearly  fo  many 
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ricketty  children  now  to  be  feen,  as  there 
were  twenty  years  ago.  To  attempt  any 
invelligation  of  the  caufes  of  the  rife  and 
decline  of  this  difeafe,  would  here  be  mif- 
placed  ; but,  when  it  does  occur,  fea  bathing 
has  been  confidered  as  perhaps  the  beft 
means  of  removing  the  tendency  to  this 
complaint. 

Children  liable  to  convulsions  generally 
derive  much  benefit  from  being  bathed  in  the 
fea,  or  in  a cold  bath.  Previous  to  the  ufe  of 
the  bath,  their  bowels  ought  to  be  cleared  by  a 
mercurial  purgative,  or  by  fea  water ; as,  in 
the  more  early  periods  of  life,  convulfions 
frequently  arife  from  that  accumulation  of 
flimy  matter  in  the  inteftines,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  exiftence  of  worms.  Dr. 
Currie’s  experience  of  the  utility  of  the  cold 
bath  in  convulfive  difeafes,  has  led  him  to 
conclude  that  this  remedy  is  mod  to  be 
depended  on,  when  the  patient  is  plunged 
into  the  cold  water  in  the  height  of  the 
paroxyfm. 
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When  the  hooping  cough  has  degenerated 
into  a chronic  difeafe,  accompanied  with 
wafting  of  the  body,  and  evening  exacer- 
bations of  fever,  it  is  frequently  removed  by  a 
refidence  at  the  fea-fide ; and  when  the 
cough  has  ceafed,  bathing  may  be  had  recourfe 
to  with  advantage. 

Epilepsy,  when  it  occurs  before  the  time 
of  puberty,  has  been  cured  by  fea  bathing. 

The  convulfive  complaint  called  St.  Vitus's 
Dance,  has  been  removed  by  bathing  in  the 
fea,  combined  with  the  internal  ufe  of  the 
water.  Cafes  of  the  fuccefsful  treatment  of 
this  complaint  by  thefe  means,  are  related  in 
Dr.  Ruffel’s  CEconomia  Naturje,  and  in 
Dr.  White’s  Treatise  on  Nervous  Dis- 
eases, who  recommends  fea  bathing  as  an 
excellent  remedy  in  nervous  complaints  in 
general. 

Hysterical  Affections  are  in  general 
benefited  by  bathing  in  the  fea  $ and  perfons 
6 liable 
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liable  to  them  bear  the  {hock  of  the  cold 
immerfion  better  than,  from  the  apparent 
fufceptibility  of  the  fyftem,  might  previoufly 
be  fuppofed.  To  dalh  fuddenly  fome  cold 
water  on  the  face  and  neck,  is  the  molt 
effectual  means  of  putting  an  end  to  a hyfteric 
paroxyfm,  as  well  as  the  belt  remedy  for  that 
kind  of  infenfibility  produced  by  inhaling  the 
vapours  of  charcoal. 

As  a cure  for  that  fpecies  of  convulfive  dif- 
eafe  termed  hydrophobia,  bathing  in  the 
fea  has  long  been  celebrated.  But  experience 
has  by  no  means  fo  decidedly  determined  its 
efficacy  either  in  preventing  or  curing  this 
deplorable  malady,  as  to  juflify  the  omiffion  of 
the  only  preventive  that  can  be  relied  on, — ■ 
the  immediate  excifion  of  the  part  bitten, 
in  every  cafe  where  that  operation  is  prac- 
ticable. 

A geeat  many  of  that  extenfive  clafs  of 
complaints  at  prefent  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  nervous  diseases,  are  cured  or 
relieved  by  fea  bathing. 


Palpi- 
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Palpitation  of  the  heart,  indiges- 
tion, hypochondriasis,  or  dejection  of 
fpirits,  may  all  be  confidered  as  fymptomatic 
of  that  general  debility  of  the  fyltem  to 
which  the  common  appellation  of  nervous 
is  given.  A frequent  and  very  dillrefling 
fymptom  attending  thefe  complaints  is  want 
of  sleep,  which  bathing  in  the  fea  generally 
removes. 

The  nervous  head-ach,  which  is  in 
general  to  be  confidered  as  a fymptom  of 
indigeltion,  is  frequently  cured  by  bathing. 

Many  cafes  are  on  record,  of  obflinate 
conftipation  of  the  bowels,  after  having 
refilled  the  adtion  of  the  moll  powerful 
internal  remedies,  having  been  removed  by 
dalhing  cold  water  on  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body.  The  torpor  of  the  intellines  feems,  in 
thefe  inllances,  to  have  been  removed,  and 
their  natural  adtion  excited,  in  confequence  of 
fome  peculiar  fympathy  exilling  between  the 
external  and  internal  furfaces  of  the  body.  I 
have  heard  many  people  remark,  that  the 

adtion 
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a&ion  of  their  bowels  was  much  more  regular 
during  a courfe  of  fea  bathing,  than  at  other 
times,  independently  of  drinking  the  water, 
probably  for  reafons  of  a fimilar  kind. 

Perfons  of  a delicate  habit  of  body,  refident 
in  great  towns,  are  liable  to  a peculiar  fpecies 
of  fore  throat,  which  has  been  termed 
aphthous.  This  difeafe  is  characterized  by  a 
relaxation  of  the  uvula,  and  a honeycomb- 
like appearance  of  the  glands  fituated  in  the 
infide  oi  the  throat.  A fallownefs  of  com- 
plexion, and  great  liftleflnefs  and  averfion  to 
bodily  exertion,  commonly  attend  this  difeafe. 
1 have  repeatedly  known  it  brought  on  by 
anxiety  of  mind.  When  this  difeafe  occurs  in 
the  female,  it  is  occafionally  attended  with  a 
total  lofs  of  voice,  aphonia,  which  fometimes 
takes  place  fuddenly.  Several  inftances  of 
this  complaint  have  come  within  my  notice, 
which  have  always  been  removed  by  a fhort 
refidence  at  the  fea-fide,  accompanied  with 
bathing.  On  returning  to  town,  and  refuming 
their  ufual  habits  of  life,  patients  are  very 
liable  to  a recurrence  of  the  alFe&ion.  Twro 

cafes 
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cafes  of  this  complaint,  which  were  cured  by  fea 
bathing,  are  recorded  by  Speed,  in  his  Com- 
mentarium  de  Aqua  Marina  ; and  feveral 
cafes  fuccefsfully  treated  by  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath  are  mentioned  byFLOYER,  in  his  History 
of  Cold  Bathing.  Sometimes  this  difeafe 
is  midaken  for  a venereal  affedtion  of  the  throat ; 
and  if  the  practitioner,  imprefled  with  this 
idea,  urges  the  continued  ufe  of  the  fpecific, 
the  moil  ferious  and  even  fatal  confequences 
may  enfue,  as  that  peculiar  conditution  which 
difpofes  to  this  kind  of  fore  throat,  is  particu- 
larly unable  to  bear  the  action  of  mercury. 
Some  indances  of  fuch  erroneous  treatment, 
terminating  in  the  moll  didrefling  manner,  I 
am  forry  to  fay  I have  witnelfed,  when  too 
much  mifchief  had  been  already  done  to  admit 
of  relief. 

A peculiar  difeafed  date  of  the  fydem,  in 
which  decided  benefit  is  commonly  derived 
from  fea  bathing,  is  fo  well  defcribed  by 
Dr.  Saunders,  that  1 fhall  take  the  liberty 
of  ufing  his  own  words  * : 

* Treatife  on  Mineral  Waters,  and  on  Cold  and 
Warm  Bathing,  &c.  by  William  Saunders,  p.  417. 

“ There 
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<(  There  is  a kind  of  flow,  irregular  fever, 
or  rather  febricida , in  which  I have  often 
found  the  cold  bath  of  lingular  fervice.  This 
diforder  principally  affefts  perfons  naturally  of 
a found  conftitution,  but  who  lead  a fedentary 
life,  and  at  the  fame  time  are  employed  in 
fome  occupation  which  flrongly  engages  their 
attention,  requires  much  exertion  of  thought, 
and  excites  a degree  of  anxiety.  Such  perfons 
have  conflantly  a pulfe  rather  quicker  than 
natural,  hot  hands,  reftlefs  nights,  and  an 
impaired  appetite,  but  without  any  confider- 
able  derangement  in  the  digeflive  organs- 
This  diforder  will  continue  for  a long  time,  in 
an  irregular  way,  never  entirely  preventing 
their  ordinary  occupation,  but  rendering  it 
more  than  ufually  anxious  and  fatiguing,  and 
often  preparing  the  way  for  confirmed  hypo- 
chondriafis. 

<c  Perfons  in  this  fituation  are  remarkably 
relieved  by  the  cold  bath,  and  for  the  moll 
part  bear  it  well ; and  its  ufe  fhould  alfo,  if 
poffible,  be  aided  by  that  relaxation  from 

bufinefs. 
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bufinefs,  and  that  diverfion  of  the  mind  from 
its  ordinary  train  of  thinking,  which  are 
obtained  by  attending  a watering-place.” 

Although,  in  recent  paralytic  affec- 
tions, to  venture  into  the  cold  bath  might  be 
imprudent,  yet  after  complaints  of  this  kind 
have  continued  for  fome  time,  when  all  partial 
aftedtion  of  the  head  is  removed,  and  the  dif- 
eafe  has  fubfided  into  a chronic  debility  of  the 
parts  affedted,  patients  always  appear  to  find 
themfelves  refrefhed  by  bathing  in  the  fea, 
which  feerns  to  impart  at  lead;  a temporary 
vigour  to  the  languid  limbs.  I have  indeed 
been  informed,  by  an  intelligent  pradlitioner 
refident  at  the  fea-fide,  that  he  has  known 
examples  of  paralytic  complaints  recurring 
after  fea  bathing,  and  even  of  hemiplegia 
being  converted  into  palfy.  Thofe  who  have 
fuffered  from  paralytic  attacks  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  cautious  how  they  have  recourfe 
to  this  remedy  ; though  I mufh  add,  that  no 
infiance  of  this  kind  has  ever  come  within 
my  own  immediate  knoudedge. 
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Excessive  perspiration,  accompanied 
with  a relaxed  date  of  th'e  lkin,  are  generally 
removed  by  fea  bathing.  This  flaccid  condi- 
tion of  the  cutaneous  furface  is  generally 
accompanied  with  lanknefs  of  the  hair  of  the 
head,  which  I have  obferved  to  undergo  a 
great  alteration  during  a courfe  of  fea  bathing. 
The  hair  of  feafaring  men,  which  neceflarily 
is  often  wet  with  the  fpray  of  the  fea,  is  in 
general  crifp,  and  difpofed  to  curl.  From 
hence,  would  it  be  fair  to  infer,  that  fea  water 
poflefles  any  mechanical  power  of  corrugating 
the  animal  fibre  ? 

Inordinate  menstrual,  and  other  simi- 
lar discharges,  are  in  general  obferved  to 
be  refirained  within  due  bounds  by  fea 
bathing.  By  ftrengthening  the  fyflem  in 
general,  it  tends  to  obviate  the  rifk  of 
abortion,  in  thofe  who,  from  delicacy  of 
confiitution,  are  liable  to  this  accident.  And 
though  I have  known  many  inflances  of  ladies 
bathing  in  the  fea  during  almoft  all  flages  of 
pregnancy,  I never  heard  of  any  bad  confe- 
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quences  arifing  from  the  practice.  ft  would 
hardly  be  prudent  in  a female,  while  in  this 
fituation,  to  commence  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath,  who  had  never  been  previoufly  accuf- 
tomed  to  it. 

Chlorosis.  Perhaps  there  is  no  ftate  of 
the  fyftem  in  which,  where  recourfe  is  had  to 
fea  bathing  as  a remedy,  it  occafionally  does 
more  good,  as  well  as  more  harm,  than 
during  that  critical  time  of  life,  when  the 
female  conflitution  is  developing  into  maturity. 
How  often  is  the  happinefs  and  welfare  of 
every  remaining  hour  of  life  influenced  by 
improper  management  at  this  important 
period. 

To  thofe  young  people  with  whom  fea 
bathing  agrees,  that  is  to  fay,  who  feel  them- 
felves  warmed,  refrefhed,  and  invigorated, 
after  having  been  in  the  water,  bathing,  em- 
ployed at  this  particular  time  of  life,  generally 
confers  a force  and  regularity  of  conflitution, 
not  afterwards  eafily  deranged. 


But 
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But  to  females  of  a more  languid  and 
phlegmatic  habit,  who  have  a feeble  pulfe 
and  a pale  complexion,  perhaps  attended  with 
occafional  flight  cedematous  fuellings  of  the 
legs,  bathing  in  the  fea  often  does  infinite  mif- 
chief,  and  aggravates  all  their  complaints  To 
thefe,  however,  it  may  be  a confolarion  to  know, 
that  fuch  cafes  are  ahnofl:  always  benefited 
by  the  ufe  of  the  warm  fait  water  bath  ; and 
that  after  this,  bathing  in  the  open  fea,  under 
due  regulations,  accompanied  with  exercife, 
and  aflifted,  if  necefiary,  by  forne  appro- 
priate remedies,  may  be  employed  with  great 
advantage,  in  order  to  confirm  the  confti- 
tution. 

Intermittent  fevers,  after  having  been 
protracled  for  a great  length  of  time,  and 
refifled  all  the  common  remedies,  have  been 
almofl.  immediately  arrelted  by  immerfion  in 
the  cold  bath.  Previous  to  having  recourfe  to 
this  remedy,  it  is  proper,  as  far  as  poflible,  to 
afcertain  that  there  is  no  induration  of  the 
liver,  or  difeafe  of  any  other  of  the  important 
internal  vifcera. 

i 2 
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Chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
where  rednefs  of  the  eyelids,  or  fuffufion  of 
the  cornea  remains,  without  any  concomitant 
acute  pain,  is  frequently  removed  by  bathing 
in  the  fea. 

One  inflance  has  occurred  to  me  of  fistula 
lachrymalis  getting  well  during  a courfe  of 
fea  bathing. 

The  efficacy  of  a courfe  of  fea  bathing  in 
diminiffiing  the  fufceptibility  of  catarrhal 
affeftions,  in  perfons  who  are  conftitutionally 
prone  to  fuch  complaints,  has  already  been 
noticed.  It  was  probably  as  a remuneration 
for  having  cured  the  Emperor  Augustus  of 
fome  fpecies  of  catarrhal  affedtion,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Suetonius  hewas  “ dijlillationibus 
ad  defperationem  redadtus,”  that  the  phyfician 
Antonius  Musa  was  honoured  with  the 
gold  ring  of  the  equeftrian  order,  and  had  a 
flatue  eredled  to  him  in  the  Temple  of  iEfcu- 
lapius.  From  the  fame  authority  we  learn, 
that  he  was  accultomed  to  bathe  in  the  fea 
alfo,  in  order  to  flrengthen  his  nerves  : “ At 
nervorum  caufa  marinis  utebatur.” 


The 
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The  phyficians  of  Rome  appear  to  have 
entertained  a very  favourable  opinion  of  the 
utility  of  the  application  of  cold  water  in 
various  affections  of  the  head.  They  recom- 
mended thofe  who  were  liable  to  vertigo,  or 
indeed  to  any  infirmity  of  that  part,  to  expofe 
the  head  daily  to  the  aCtion  of  a fiream  of  the 
coldeft  water.  “ Capiti  nihil  aeque  prodeff 
atque  aqua  frigida,”  fays  Celsus. 

The  following  cafe  not  only  affords  an 
example  of  an  inveterate  catarrhal  complaint 
being  removed  by  the  application  of  cold 
water  to  the  head,  but  is  curious,  as  being 
extracted  from  the  earlieft  modem  writer  on 
the  fubject  of  cold  bathing,  whofe  Treatife  is 
now  rarely  to  be  found. 

“ Bathing  of  the  head  in  cold  water  cures 
alfo  inveterate  pains  of  that  part,  and  the 
continual  catarrhs  and  defluxions  from  thence. 
For  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  head  be  put  into 
cold  water,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  bone 
of  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  and  to  the  end 
of  the  nofe  before,  fo  that  there  be  left  juft  fo 

1 3 much 
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much  of  the  nofe  out  of  the  water,  as  that  the 
party  may  have  freedom  of  breathing  only, 
and  that  this  be  done  fo  long  as  while  a man 
may  be  faying  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  pain  of 
the  head,  though  it  hath  been  of  long  conti- 
nuance, will  hereby  be  removed,  and  the 
defluxions  flopped,  as  hath  often  been  proved 

by  experience. And  I have  been  much 

confirmed  in  this  opinion  of  mine,  by  an 
experiment  of  it,  made  upon  a certain  Eng- 
lish Knight,  named  Sir  Toby  Mathews,  a 
man  no  lefs  eminent  for  wifdom,  than  fit  for 
public  trull.  This  gentleman,  having  been 
troubled  twenty  years  together  with  an  intole- 
rable pain  on  one  fide  of  his  head,  and  alfo 
with  a continual  and  violent  defluxion  from 
the  head,  diflilling  through  his  palate  and 
nofe,  in  fo  great  quantity,  as  that  he  could 
never  go  without  a wet  handkerchief  in  his 
pocket,  he  was  fo  happily  cured  of  both  thefe 
maladies  in  the  fixtieth  year  of  his  age,  by 
thus  bathing  his  head  in  cold  water,  as  that 
till  the  feventieth  year  of  the  fame,  which 
he  hath  now  pafled,  he  hath  never  had  the 
leaf!  touch  of  either  during  the  faid  fpace  of 
time ; and  being  now  better  in  health  than 
8 ever 
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ever  he  was  in  his  life  before,  to  prevent  his 
falling  into  the  like  infirmities  again,  he  ufeth 
the  faid  immerfion  of  his  head  in  cold 
water  all  the  year  long,  and  even  in  the 
depth  of  winter  alfo  : and  he  faith  that  he 
received  this  profitable  advice  from  a certain 
Englilh  Nobleman,  who,  having  himfelf  been 
a long  time  much  tormented  with  the  fame 
difeafe,  had  by  this  means  cured  both  himfelf, 
and  very  many  others  who  were  alike  affetfted, 
and  reftored  them  to  their  perfect  health,  to 
the  great  admiration  of  all  men  *” 

No  perfon  would  think  of  fending  a patient 
labouring  under  phthisis  pulmonalis,  to 
bathe  in  the  fea.  But,  when  the  intimate 
connection  between  one  fpecies  at  lead  of 
pulmonary  confumption  and  the  fcrophulous 
habit  is  confidered  ; and,  moreover,  that  the 
tranfparent  delicacy  and  pallid  linoothnefs  of 
the  fkin,  fo  peculiarly  indicative  of  a propen- 


* Certain  Phvficall  Difcourfes  touching  the  Vertue  of 
Cold  Water,  &c.  written  in  Latine  by  Hf.rmannus 
Vander  Heyden,  a Phyfidan  of  Gaunt ; and  publiflitd 
in  Englifh,  in  1653. 
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fity  to  phthifis,  is  capable  of  being  much 
changed  by  a courfe  of  bathing  in  fait  water : 
this  practice,  under  prudent  management, 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  poffefs  fome  reafon- 
able  claims  to  be  confidered  as  a preventive  of 
this  too  fatal  malady. 

In  the  nervous  asthma  I have  known  fea 
bathing  tried  without  advantage,  but  certainly 
without  injury. 

In  the  more  early  ftages  of  gout,  while 
the  fits  continue  to  occur  with  regularity,  and 
during  the  intervals  between  them  the  perfon 
enjoys  his  ufual  health,  fea  bathing  may  be  ufed 
at  thefe  times  with  impunity,,  and  even  with 
advantage,  as  a general  reftorative  of  health : 
although,  to  affirm  that  bathing  in  the  fea 
has  the  fmallefl  tendency  to  counteract  a pre* 
difpofition  to  gout,  or  to  prevent,  or  even  to 
poflpone,  the  recurrence  of  a paroxyfm  of  that 
difeafe,  would  be  abfurd.  But  after  the  confti- 
tution  has  been  impaired  by  repeated  and 
irregular  attacks  of  this  difeafe,  if  a perfon 
ventures  into  the  fea,  or  into  a cold  bath, 

he. 
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he  certainly  does  fo  at  the  peril  of  his 
life. 

Painful  affections  of  the  joints,  accom- 
panied with  puffy  fwellings,  frequent ly^confe- 
quent  to  attacks  of  rhemnatifnr,  and  which 
have  foinetimes  been  termed  chronic  rheu- 
matism, are  very  generally  removed  by 
bathing  in  the  fea : and  the  fyftem,  being  at 
the  fame  time  invigorated,  is  rendered  Iefs 
liable  to  future  attacks  of  the  difeafe. 

That  irritability  and  weakness  of  the 
conflitution,  which  is  frequently  the  refult  of 
the  ufe  of  mercurial  medicines,  is  fooner 
removed  by  fea  air,  and  fea  bathing,  than  by 
any  other  means  with  which  I am  acquainted. 
Bathing  (hould  not,  however,  be  ventured  on 
too  foon  after  the  termination  of  a mercurial 
courfe. 

The  local  application  of  fait  and  water,  or 
of  fea  water,  has  in  feme  inftances  completely 
fucceeded  in  removing  that  fpecies  of  eneyffed 
tumour  termed  a wen.  A remarkable  and 

well- 
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well-known  cafe  is  detailed  in  the  Note  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  in  the  words  of  the 
refpeftable  gentleman  in  whofe  perfon  it  took 
place,  who  publilhed  a Ihort  account  of  it  in 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  to  fatisfy  the 
many  perfona-l  inquiries  made  to  him  concern- 
ing the  means  by  which  his  complaint  was 
removed  *. 

The 

Chifholme,  Roxburgbfhire, 
* Mr.  Urban,  20th  Nov.  1799. 

Having  had  a wen  of  the  fteatomatous  kind,  of  large 
fjze  and  long  Handing,  upon  the  fide  of  my  face,  imme- 
diately before  and  below  my  right  ear;  I was  informed 
by  different  people,  that,  if  I would  apply  fait  and 
water  to  it,  I fhould  get  rid  of  it.  In  Augufl  1798  I 
put  a quantity  of  fait  and  water  into  a faucepan,  and 
boiled  it  for  four  minutes,  with  which  I bathed  the 
whole  furface  frequently  while  it  continued  warm,  as  alio 
after  it  became  cold,  fo  often  as  ten  or  twelve  times 
daily  ; always  {lining  up  the  fait  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bafon,  and  incorporating  it  again  with  the  water  before 
I applied  it.  On  the  eleventh  day  from  the  firft  applica- 
tion, while  (having,  I obferved  a fmall  difeharge  ; which 
affifling  by  a gentle  preffure,  the  whole  contents  were 
foon  emptied,  without  the  fmallefl  pain,  and  without 
blood.  Being  informed  of  fome  others  who  had  been 
benefited  in  like  manner  from  the  fame  application,  and 
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The  repeated  application  of  the  fait  and 
water  feems  in  thefe  cafes  to  operate  by 
inflaming  the  {kin,  which  at  lafl:  ulcerates,  and 
the  contents  of  the  cyfl:  are  gradually  evacu- 
ated ; its  Tides  at  the  fame  time  concrete,  and 
the  cavity  is  obliterated.  One  other  inftance 
I have  myfelf  feen,  of  a wen  fituated  between 
the  corner  of  the  jaw  and  the  ear,  being 
removed  by  the  application  of  water  impreg- 
nated with  fait.  The  difcharge  of  the  contents 
of  the  tumour,  which  exuded  through  feveral 
fmall  apertures  contiguous  to  each  other,  did 
not  take  place  till  the  application  had  been 


knowing  myfelf  of  fome  late  inftances  under  my  own 
immediate  direction,  I feel  it  a duty  thus  to  make  it 
public  ; being  convinced  it  can  produce  no  bad  effect,  and 
every  perfon  having  it  in  their  power  to  make  the  trial. 
At  the  fame  time  I beg  have  to  caution,  that  no  one 
(hould  be  difheartened  from  the  length  of  time  it  may  be 
neceffary  to  continue  the  application,  as  in  fome  cafes  it 
has  required  three  or  four  months,  though  in  the  laff  only 
thirty  days  ; but  in  all,  without  pain  or  inconveniences 
of  any  kind,  or  any  previous  notice  of  the  difcharge,  till 
it  actually  took  place. 

\Y ILLI A M Cl -I IS IIOLME. 
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regularly  perfifted  in  for  more  than  three 
weeks.  When  individuals  have  an  infurmount- 
able  fear  of  the  knife,  or  in  cafes  where  the 
peculiar  fituation  of  an  encyfled  tumour 
renders  the  event  of  an  operation  precarious, 
furely  the  effedts  of  this  fimple  and  eafy  remedy 
merit  a trial. 

Among  thofe  who  have  attained  to  a very 
advanced  period  of  exigence,  experience  has 
Ihewn  that  the  proportion  has  been  greater  of 
fuch  as  have  been  much  expofed  to  the  open 
air,  and  have  led  what  may  be  termed  rather 
a hardy  than  an  effeminate  life.  The  oldeft 
man  of  modern  times,  Henry  Jenkins,  who 
lived  169  years,  we  are  informed,  “ was  a 
fifherman,  and  ufed  often  to  wade  in  the 
ftreams,  and  frequently  fwam  in  the  rivers 
after  he  was  paffed  the  age  of  100  years 
Though  it  be  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe 
that  by  accuftoming  the  living  body  to  fuftain 
with  impunity  frequent  and  fudden  viciffitudes 
of  temperature,  the  conftitution  may  be  enabled 
to  refill  fome  at  leaft  of  the  minor  train  of  ills 

* Philofoyhical  Tianfa&ions,  vo!.  xix. 
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that  flefh  is  heir  to,  we  are  perhaps  not 
poffefled  of  fufficient  data  to  prove  that  the 
practice  of  cold  bathing  is  decidedly  favour- 
able to  longevity.  Such,  however,  was  the 
opinion  of  the  wife  Bacon,  in  whofe  Hiftory 
of  Life  and  Death  the  following  aphorilin, 
refpedling  the  means  of  attaining  long  life, 
is  contained  : “ lavatio  corporis  in  fri- 
GIDA,  BONA  AD  LONG  IT  UDINE  M VIT.^E.’, 


C ] 


ON  SOME  OF  THE  BAD  EFFECTS  OF 
SEA  BATHING. 

Under  this  title  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
notice  all  thofe  complaints  and  peculiarities  of 
conllitution  where  bathing  does  neither  good 
nor  harm ; but  rather  to  point  out  thofe 
difeafes,  or  tendencies  to  difeafe,  in  which  fea 
bathing  has  been  afcertained  by  experience  to 
be  prejudicial : being  perfuaded  that  many 
people,  annually,  not  only  injure  themfelves  by 
imprudently  bathing  in  the  fea,  but  wafle  the 
time  and  money,  which,  properly  bellowed, 
might  have  enabled  them  to  obtain  that  reno- 
vation of  health,  in  fearch  of  which,  for  want 
of  better  information,  they  have  purfued  an 
erroneous  path. 

In  all  febrile  complaints,  accompanied  with 
local  inflammation,  cold  bathing  is  hurtful. 
In  thofe  languid  and  enfeebled  Hates  of  the 
conllitution,  in  which  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath 
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is  found  to  be  moft  eminently  ferviceable,  its  be- 
neficial effe&s  feem  in  a great  meafure  to  depend 
on  encreafing  the  energy  of  the  vital  functions, 
and  giving  a general  tendency  to  fomewhat  of 
an  inflammatory  habit ; but  where  too  much 
addon  is  already  prefent,  any  means  tending 
ftill  farther  to  augment  the  vigour  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  ought  certainly  to  be  avoided.  Did 
not  the  ftrange  inconfiltent  conduct,  which 
people  labouring  under  various  modifications 
of  difeafe  daily  exhibit,  induce  a belief  that 
there  is  no  kind  of  imprudence  of  which  the 
Tick  may  not  occafionally  be  guilty,  it  would 
hardly  appear  requifite  to  caution  perfons 
againft  venturing  into  the  cold  bath,  while 
affedted  wuth  any  fymptoms  of  pleurisy, 
INFLAMMATION  of  the  LUNGS,  of  the  LIVER, 
or  of  the  intestines. 

In  alrnofl  every  treatife  which  I haveperufed 
on  this  fubject,  fea  bathing  is  recommended  as 
a remedy  for  certain  difeafes  of  the  fkin. 
This  opinion  appears  to  be  founded  rather  on 
theory  than  experience.  At  one  period  every 
fpecics  of  cutaneous  defadation  was  compre- 
hended 
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hended  under  the  term  fcorbutic  : and,  from 
fome  general  notion  of  fea  water  being  a 
remedy  for  every  thing  that  came  under  the 
denomination  of  fcurvy  *,  it  was  fuppofed  to  be 
beneficial  in  all  eruptive  complaints.  Or  per- 
haps a too  fubmiflive  deference  to  the  judgment 
of  Hippocrates,  who  recommends  fea  water  as 
ufeful  in  cutaneous  itching  accompanied  with 
acrid  difcharges,  has  in  this  inflance  influenced 
the  opinions  of  medical  men.  “ Aqua  marina 
his  qui  pruriginem  fentiunt,  et  qui  ab  acribus 
humoribus  vellicantur,  turn  balneo,  turn  fotu 
mlida  prodeft.”  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  Father  of  Phyfick  confined  his  recom- 
mendation to  the  ufe  of  uarm  baths,  or 
fomentations  of  lea  water. 

That  fpecies  of  cutaneous  inflammation 
called  erysipelas,  or  st.  Anthony’s  fire, 
is  frequently  renovated,  in  thofe  who  have 
previoufly  fuffered  from  attacks  of  this  difeafe, 

* See  an  Effay  on  the  Sea  Scurvy,  wherein  drinking 
fea, water  is  propofed  as  an  eafy  Method  of  curing 
that  difeafe  at  fea.  By  Anthony  Addington,  M.  D. 
Reading,  1753. 
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in  confequence  of  immerfion  in  the  fea. 
Two  examples  of  relapfes  in  this  complaint,  in 
confequence  of  bathing  in  the  fea,  are  recorded 
by  Speed.  One  perfon,  unwilling  to  credit  that 
the  recurrence  of  the  difeafe  was  occafioned  by 
immerfion  in  the  fea,  repeated  the  experiment 
three  feveral  times,  and  each  time  he  again 
experienced  a repeated  attack  of  the  fame  com* 
plaint.  Thofe  who  are  conditutionally  liable 
to  erysipelatous  affections  (hould  there- 
fore abftain  from  bathing  in  fait  water. 

As  far  as  my  experience  has  enabled  me  to 
form  a correS  judgment,  cutaneous  diseases 
not  only  are  not  benefited,  but  in  general  they 
are  rendered  worfe,  by  bathing  in  the  fea.  As 
many  people,  however,  with  complaints  of  the 
(kin,  either  of  their  own  accord,  or  by  the  advice 
of  others,  do  refort  to  the  fea,  I have  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  making  enquiries  among 
thofe  perfons,  who,  from  their  fituation,  were 
likely  to  afford  me  information  concerning  this 
fubjeft  : and  though  fome  have  told  me  that 
bathing  in  the  fea  mult  do  good  in  eruptive 
complaints,  becaufe  it  makes  them  come  out, 
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that  is,  renders  them  worfe,  I have  not  difco- 
vered  any  good  grounds  to  induce  me  to  alter 
the  opinion  now  hated. 

There  is  an  eruptive  complaint  which  fre- 
quently appears  on  the  legs,  and  occafionally  on 
the  back  part  of  the  hands,  accompanied  with 
an  exudation  of  moifture,  that  has  been  very 
commonly  called  fcorbutic.  Perfons  affected 
with  this  complaint  frequently  refort  to  the 
fea-fide  in  expectation  of  receiving  benefit  from 
the  external  or  internal  ufe  of  fea  water. 
But  in  every  inftance  that  has  come  within 
my  notice,  the  difeafe  has  been  uniformly 
exafperated  by  bathing  in  the  fea  ; the 
eruption  has  fpread,  and  the  difcharge  has  been 
augmented. 

This  being  a complaint  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  and  which  often  proves  tedious 
and  difficult  to  cure,  I am  induced  to  mention 
a mode  of  treatment  that  I have  frequently 
feen  praClifed  with  fuccefs.  After  the  leg 
has  been  well  fomented  with  an  infufion  of 
bran  of  a moderate  degree  of  warmth,  let  the 

whole 
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whole  of  the  difeafed  part  be  thinly  covered, 
by  means  of  a feather  dipped  in  a liniment 
compofed  of  equal  parts  of  lime  water  and 
frefh  linfeed  oil.  l'his  application  fhould  be 
repeated  twice  a-day.  The  limb  ought  not 
to  be  bandaged  ; nor  fhould  it  have  any  other 
covering  than  a gauze  thread  flocking.  Under 
this  management  I have  obferved  many  fuch 
cafes  do  well. 

Ulcerations  of  the  legs,  which  are 
of  various  kinds,  and  require  very  different 
modes  of  treatment,  are,  1 believe,  without 
exception,  injured  by  the  contact  of  lea 
water. 

During  a courfe  of  fea  bathing,  many  of 
the  female  fex  obferve  that  their  ancles  are 
inclined  to  fwell  a little  towards  evening,  and 
to  retain  the  mark  of  the  impreffed  finger. 
This  appearance  feems  to  originate  from  a 
temporary  torpor  of  the  abforbent  veffels  of 
the  extremities,  occafioned  by  the  coldnefs  of 
the  bath  ; and,  in  fome  individuals,  probably 
arifes  from  taking  more  exercife  during  a 
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refidence  at  the  fea-fide,  than  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing  at  home.  Thefe  flight  cede- 
matous  appearances  generally  foon  fubflde  after 
refuming  the  ufual  modes  of  life ; and  they 
may  always  be  removed  by  going  a few  times 
into  the  warm  bath  , a fact  firft  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Darwin,  and  fince  infilled  on  at  more 
length  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  Directions  for  Sea 
Bathing. 

When  fymptoms  indicate  the  prefence  of 
pulmonary  confumption,  no  perfon  would 
furely  think  of  venturing  into  the  fea ; and 
from  what  I have  had  occafion  to  obferve,  I 
am  convinced  that  even  breathing  the  fea  air 
tends  to  accelerate  the  fatal  termination  of  this 
complaint,  when  it  is  fully  confirmed. 

There  is  a peculiar  llate  cf  the  conflitution, 
charadlerized  by  general  irritability,  indigellion, 
and  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  and  frequently 
accompanied  with  a brown  tinge  on  the 
tongue,  and  a yellowifli  appearance  of  the 
white  part  of  the  eyes.  Thefe  fymptoms  it 
is  at  prefent  the  falhion  to  denominate  by  the 
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term  bilious,  if  that  word,  as  applicable  to 
the  general  ftate  of  health,  has  any  definite 
meaning.  It  is  in  fa£t  the  refult  of  habitual 
indulgence  in  rich  and  high-feafoned  food, 
combined  with  the  ftimulant  effects  of  fer- 
mented, and  perhaps  of  fpirituous  liquors,  and 
can  only  be  removed  by  temperance,  exercife, 
and  duly  regulated  evacuations.  Although 
perfons  of  this  habit  of  body  may  have  the 
appearance  of  being  in  high  health,  they  are 
in  fact  nearly  verging  on  a ftate  of  difeafe, 
and  the  fyftem  fhould  not  be  expofed  to  the 
hazard  of  any  luch  violent  impreflions  as 
refult  from  plunging  into  a cold  bath  ; or,  if 
determined  to  venture  into  the  fea,  they  ought 
previoufly  to  take  care  to  diminifh  the  quantity 
of  the  circulating  fluids  by  the  operation  of 
cupping. 

While  the  living  body  is  advancing  towards 
maturity,  it  has  been  determined  by  phyfi- 
ologifls  that  the  blood-veffels  termed  arteries 
are  more  numerous,  in  proportion,  than  the 
veins  ; but  that,  after  it  has  attained  its  acme, 
the  finer  arteries  become  obliterated,  while  the 
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coats  of  the  veins  dilate,  and  give  rife  to  what 
has  been  termed  a venous  plethora.  The 
gradual  approach  of  this  revolution  in  the 
animal  ceconomy  indicates  itfelf  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cutaneous  veins,  which  takes  place 
as  people  advance  in  life.  Thofe  of  the  legs 
frequently  become  varicofe.  But  the  head  is 
affected  in  a particular  manner.  The  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  through  the  brain  becomes 
fluggifh,  occadoning  a fenfe  of  fulnefs  in  the 
head,  and  the  coats  of  the  diftended  veins  are 
liable  to  give  way  on  the  flighted:  augment- 
ation of  preffure  from  their  contents.  In 
this  date  of  health,  the  temporary  determin- 
ation of  blood  towards  the  head,  which  is 
always  in  fome  degree  produced  by  plunging 
into  cold  water,  may  be  productive  of  the 
mod  ferious  confequcnces. 

Sea  bathing  is,  upon  the  whole,  to  be 
conddered  as  a remedy  much  more  adapted 
to  the  early,  than  to  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  life.  Thofe  who  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  from  their  infancy  to  the  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath  may  perfevere  in  it  during  the 
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w hole  courfe  of  life  with  fafety,  perhaps  with 
advantage.  But  perfons  after  a certain  age 
ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  commence 
the  pra&ice  of  plunging  into  cold  water. 
Even  in  earlier  life,  the  probable  utility  of 
bathing  is  chiefly  to  be  determined  by  its  more 
immediate  effects.  If  by  any  means  the  confti- 
tution  has  been  fo  enfeebled  as  to  be  incapable 
of  that  re-action  which  gives  rife  to  the  glowr- 
ing  w armth  on  the  furface  of  the  body  after 
immerfion,  the  pra&ice  of  bathing  ought  not 
to  be  perfifted  in. 

The  unufual  degree  of  exercife  in  the  open 
air,  taken  by  mod  people  during  a refidence 
on  the  fea-coaft,  by  augmenting  the  quan- 
tity of  infenfible  perfpiration,  compenfates 
for  the  larger  {hare  of  food  which  the 
increafed  appetite  generally  experienced  in  that 
fituation,  induces  them  to  indulge  in,  and 
prevents  any  injurious  degree  of  plethora  from 
taking  place.  But  after  reverting  to  their 
comparatively  inactive,  and  even  fcdentary 
modes  of  life,  if  this  habit  of  full  living  be 
perfifted  in,  it  may  produce  very  unpleafant 
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confequenccs.  On  returning  to  town  after 
refiding  a few  weeks  on  the  fea-coaft,  I have 
heard  many  people  complain  of  a dull  heavy 
pain  in  the  head  j a fymptom  which  Nature, 
efpecially  in  the  more  early  periods  of  life, 
fometimes  tries  to  relieve  by  a copious  difcharge 
of  blood  from  the  nofe.  Hence  may  be 
deduced  the  propriety  of  continuing  to  take  as 
much  exercife  as  poftible  in  the  open  air,  for 
fome  time  after  returning  from  the  fea-fide. 
To  thofe  who  can  make  it  convenient,  going 
into  a river  or  a cold  bath  once  or  twice  a 
week  would  gradually  tend  to  accuftom  the 
conftitution  to  the  difufe  of  fea  bathing. 
Thofe  who,  by  peculiar  circumflances,  may 
be  prevented  from  purfuing  either  of  thefe 
plans,  ought  to  beware  how  they  indulge 
that  inclination  for  food,  which  the  general 
improvement  of  health,  arifing  from  a tempo- 
rary refidence  on  the  fea-coaft,  frequently 
occaftons. 
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The  quantity  of  fait  contained  in  fea  water 
varies  in  different  latitudes.  The  fea  is  lefs 
fait  in  cold  regions  near  the  poles,  and  falter 
towards  the  equator.  The  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  fait  contained  in  different  parts  of 
the  ocean  feems  to  depend  on  the  greater  or 
lefs  degree  of  evaporation.  From  the  power 
of  the  vertical  fun,  the  evaporation  is  greateft 
under  the  line  ; and  great  part  of  the  vapours 
generally  moving  towards  the  pole  where  they 
defcend  in  frequent  Ihowers,  tend,  by  in  fonre 
meafure  diluting  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  to 
render  them  lefs  fait.  And  fuch  is  the 
arrangement  and  regularity  of  Nature,  that  as 
this  fait  feems  mixed  with  the  waters  of  the 
fea  to  prevent  its  putrefaction,  lb  it  is  mixed 
in  the  greatcfl  quantities  where  the  heat  is 
greateft,  and  where,  for  this  reafon,  there  is 
4 the 
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the  greateff  danger  of  putrefaction.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Baltic,  a pound  of  fea 
water  fcarcely  contains  two  drams  of  fait ; on 
the  Britifh  coafls,  it  contains  nearly  an  ounce; 
in  the  Mediterranean,  two  ounces  ; and  in  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  line,  it  contains  nearly 
three  * . 


The  following  accurate  analyfis  of  fea 
water,  made  by  that  excellent  chemiff,  Dr. 
Bryan  Hiccjks,  mu  it  be  more  fatisfactory 
to  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  precife  contents  of  fea  water,  than 
any  chemical  information  that  reded  folely  on 
my  own  authority  : 

<c  A Winchefter  gallon  cf  fea  water,  taken 
tip  on  the  14th  of  Auguft  1781,  at  the 
diftance  of  400  yards  from  the  low  water 
mark  off  Brighthelmflone,  the  wind  being 
ffrong  from  the  fouth-eaft,  and  tile  tide 
flowing,  was  found  to  contain 

* See  Leisures  on  the  Elements  of  Cliemiilry,  by 
Ilr.  Jolcuh  Black  ; article,  Common  Salt. 
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Oz.  Dwt. 

Grs. 

Of  fea  fait 

3 

*3 

Il| 

Of  muriate  of  magnefia 

- i 

1 1 

*9* 

Of  fulphate  of  lime 

° 3 

I9J 

It  moreover  contains,  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
feparable  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  one 
ounce  meafure,  and  of  oleagenous  and  phof- 
phorefcent  matter,  a quantity  too  fmall  to  be 
meafured.  Agreeably  to  thefe  proportions,  a 
pint  of  fea  water  will  be  found  to  contain  : 


Grs. 

Sea  fait 

220.43 

Muriate  of  magnefia 

95-47 

Sulphate  of  liine 

1 1.4 

327-3 


This  analyfis  Dr.  Higgins  accompanies 
with  his  opinion  of  the  particular  ingredient 
on  which  the  medical  efficacy  of  fea  water, 
internally  ufed,  appears  to  him  to  depend. 
“ The  preceding  analyfis,”  fays  he,  “ affords  a 
great  deal  of  ufeful  information,  and  points 
out  a new  medicine.  Thofe  who  ufe  fea  fait 
freely  in  their  food,  and  yet  contract  difeafes 

curable 
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curable  by  fea  water,  have  little  or  no  reafon 
_ for  afcribing  their  cure  to  the  fea  fait  of  this 
water.  But  fmce  the  only  other  medicinal 
ingredient  which  fea  water  contains  in  efficient 
quantity  is  marine  fait  of  magnefia,  which  is 
very  adlive,  and  is  to  the  fea  fait  in  this  water 
nearly  as  8 to  i8f  ; I am  of  opinion  that  the 
cures  expedted  from  a courfe  of  fea  water 
might  be  more  expeditioufly  and  certainly 
effedted  by  magnefia  muriata  diffolved  and 
fufficiently  diluted.” 

Without  flopping  to  inquire  whether  the 
Doctor’s  opinion,  which  certainly  is  entitled 
to  due  refpedt,  concerning  the  peculiar  virtues 
of  the  muriate  of  magnefia,  be  well  founded, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  peculiar  bitter, 
difgufling  tafle  of  fea  water,  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  admixture  of  this  faline  compound.  The 
intenfe  third  frequently  confequent  to  drink- 
ing fea  water  depends  on  the  fame  caufe  ; for 
pure  cryftallized  muriate  of  foda  or  fea  fait, 
diffolved  in  equal  quantities  in  water,  neither 
is  fo  unpleafant,  nor  does  it  occafion  an  equal 
degree  of  third.  A knowledge  of  this  fadt 

explains 
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explains  the  reafon  of  that  inceffant  drought 
which  many  people  complain  of  being  affedted 
with  during  the  whole  time  of  their  refidence 
at  the  fea-fide,  and  which  they  do  not  experi- 
ence elfewhere.  This  fymptom  is  fometimes 
attributed  to  the  inhalation  of  the  fea  fpray ; 
but  I believe  it  is  produced  by  the  pradtice  of 
fome  bakers  redding  near  the  fea,  who,  per- 
haps ignorant  of  their  different  effedts,  and  to 
fare  expence,  ufe  fea  water  in  the  formation 
of  their  bread,  inftead  of  the  common  cryflal- 
lized  fait. 

Sea  fait  is  a material  peculiarly  agreeable  to 
the  tafte  of  mankind,  as  well  as  to  many  other 
animals  ; perhaps  it  is  neceffary  to  the  fupport 
of  their  exigence.  The  great  quantities  of 
this  fubftance  found  in  a foffile  Hate  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  immenfe  maga- 
zine of  it  contained  in  the  ocean,  afford  ftrong 
prefumptive  proofs  of  its  general  utility.  The 
ufe  of  fait  is  known  to  cure  the  rot  in  Iheep  j 
and  the  peculiar  healthy  appearance  of  the 
cattle  near  the  fea,  who  neceffarily  take  more 
fait  along  with  their  provender  than  in  other 

fituations, 
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fituations,  muff  have  been  apparent  to  every 
perfon.  All  the  graminivorous  and  grani- 
vorous  animals  are  fond  of  fait  ; and  the  ufe 
of  it  appears  conducive  to  their  health.  In 
the  inland  parts  of  America  the  wild  animals 
are  found  to  refort,  in  incredible  numbers,  to 
places  where  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
licking  fait,  or  of  drinking  fait  water.  Salt  is 
often  ufcd  as  a bait  for  deer ; and  an  offer  of 
fait  is  a greater  temptation  to  horfes  running 
wild  in  the  American  woods,  than  an  offer  of 
corn.  To  animals  purely  carnivorous,  fait  is 
faid  to  be  a poifon ; but  as  man,  in  his 
general  ftrufture,  as  well  as  in  his  habits  of 
living,  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  grani- 
vorous  than  the  carnivorous  clafs  of  animals, 
fait  may  be  confidered  not  only  as  an  agree- 
able, but  as  an  ufeful  condiment  to  him. 

Ufed  in  moderation,  as  a part  of  diet,  fait 
excites  a regular  and  healthy  action  of  the 
bowels,  afts  as  a gentle  flimulus  to  the  abfor- 
bent  veffels,  and  tends  to  promote  a free  per- 
fpiration.  Perfons  who,  influenced  by  caprice, 
or  for  the  fake  of  experiment,  abftain  totally 

from 
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fioin  the  ufe  of  fait,  have  generally  a clammy 
fkin,  and  their  perfpiration  has  an  acid  or 
foetid  fir. ell.  By  advifing  people  to  increafe  a 
little  the  proportion  of  fait  they  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  take  along  with  their  food,  I have 
frequently  removed  want  of  appetite,  indigef- 
tion,  and  other  flight  diforders  of  the  flomach, 
and  inteflinal  canal. 

When  fea  water  is  taken  with  the  view  of 
acting  as  a brifk  cathartick,  the  general  cullom 
is  to  drink  about  a pint  in  the  morning  belore 
break  fa  ft,  at  two  feveral  times,  with  an 
interval  of  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  between 
the  dofes-  When,  however,  this  quantity 
does  not  pafs  off  brifkly,  it  heats  and  irritates 
the  habit,  and  deranges  the  fyftem  for  the 
whole  of  the  day.  It  is  a much  preferable 
practice  to  drink  half  a pint  at  bed-time,  and 
the  fame  quantity,  mixed  with  as  much  boiling 
water  as  is  fuflicient  to  warm  it,  the  following 
morning.  Taken  in  this  manner,  I hardly 
ever  knew  it  difturb  the  bowels  in  the  night ; 
while  it  never  fails,  taken  even  in  a fmaller 
quantity,  to  produce  the  defired  effects,  and 
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is  feldom  productive  of  that  diftreffing  thirft, 
which  is  the  confequence  of  taking,  the  whole 
meafure  requifite,  at  once. 

Even  for  thofe  who  are  in  good  health,  a 
fingle  purge  of  fea  water,  taken  in  the  manner 
now  direCted,  is  a very  proper  prelude  to  the 
ufe  of  the  bath,  which,  when  it  operates  duly, 
like  other  faline  catharticks,  leaves  the  body 
cool  and  aCtive.  But  as  the  operation  of  a 
purgative  always  diminilhes  the  general  vigour 
of  the  fyftem,  it  is  very  improper  to  bathe  on 
the  fame  day  the  water  is  ufed  internally ; 
a precaution  which  is  too  often  neglected. 

Sea  water  is  a purgative  by  no  means 
adapted  to  every  variety  of  conftitution. 
When  the  bowels  are  loaded  with  vifcid 
phlegm,  it  anfwers  particularly  well,  and  the 
ufe  of  it  frequently  reftores  health  and  appe- 
tite. But  in  irritable,  heCtic,  and  wThat  are 
termed  bilious  habits,  it  heats  the  body,  and 
occafions  conliderable  and  fometimes  perma- 
nent diforders  of  the  organs  of  digeftien. 
When  purgatives  are  previoufly  known  to 
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difagree  with  the  conditution,  the  ufe  of  fea 
water  internally  fliould  not  be  ventured  on. 

Where  the  water  does  not  pafs  eafily,  its 
adtion  may  be  aflided  by  adding  to  it  a dram 
or  two  of  magnefia  vitriolata,  or  by  taking 
afterwards  a few  cups  of  infufion  of  fenna. 
Thofe  who  are  aware  of  its  being  apt  to 
remain  in  the  bowels,  may  obviate  that  circum- 
dance  by  taking  a table  fpoonful  of  cador  oil, 
or  of  tindture  of  rhubarb,  at  bed-time,  the 
evening  previous  to  drinking  the  water. 

The  third  occafioned  by  drinking  fea  water 
produces  an  eager  defire  for  the  ufual  break- 
fad  of  tea.  It  is  much  better,  however,  to 
podpone  the  time  of  that  meal  till  the  purga- 
tive operation  of  the  water  is  over,  and  to 
alfuage  the  third  by  fome  thin  gruel,  whey, 
or,  what  anfwers  the  purpofe  mod  effectually, 
a flight  infufion  of  tamarinds.  Sea  water, 
like  every  other  purgative,  deranges  for  a 
time  the  fundtions  of  digedion.  If  the  cudo- 
mary  breakfafl  of  tea,  with  bread  and  butter, 

l be 
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be  taken  within  too  fhort  a time  afterwards, 
inftead  of  undergoing  the  regular  procefs  of 
digeftion,  the  different  ingredients  feparate 
horn  each  other,  and  the  oily  parts  floating 
uppermost,,  irritate  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
ftomach,  and  occafion  a diflrefling  kind  of 
rancid  heartburn.  This  unpleafant  fenfation 
may  in  general  be  removed,  by  permitting 
fbrne  gum  arabic  to  difiolve  in  the  mouth, 
which,  as  it  gradually  defcends  into  the  flo- 
mach,  caufes  the  mechanical  reunion  of  the- 
aqueous  and  oleaginous  parts  of  the  aliment, 

Thofe  who  do  not  labour  under  any  particular 
difeafe  for  which  the  internal  ufe  of  fea  water 
is  confidered  as  a remedy,  fhould  not  have 
recourfe  to  it  as  a purgative  oftener  than  once 
in  eight  or  ten  days.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be 
©bferved,  that  the  ufe  of  fea  water  is  not,  like 
many  other  purgatives,  followed  by  a torpid 
or  conflipated  flate  of  the  bowels,  but  is 
rather  produftive  of  an  increafed  aflion  of  the 
inteftinal  canal,  which  continues  for  fome 
days.. 


Salutary 
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Salutary  effects  frequently  refult  from 
taking  fea  water,  in  fmaller  quantities,  as  an 
alterative.  A wine  glafsful  taken  every  even- 
ing at  bed-time  feldom  operates  as  a purgative, 
or  occafions  third  ; but,  by  keeping  the  bowels 
regular,  tends  to  amend  the  appetite,  promote 
digeftion,  and  improve  the  general  health, 
efpecially  of  thofe  inclined  to  what  has  been 
termed  the  phlegmatic  temperament. 

Taken  in  this  manner  for  fome  length  of 
time,  I have  repeatedly  known  fea  water  prove 
a remedy  for  that  troublefome  fpecies  of  intc-f- 
tinal  worms,  termed  ascarides. 

In  one  cafe  of  fistula  in  ano,  which 
came  under  my  own  obfervation,  the  com- 
plaint was  much  ameliorated  by  taking  a fmall 
glafs  of  fea  water  every  morning  and  evening 
for  fome  weeks  ; and  there  was  reafon  to 
beiieve  a complete  cure  might  have  been 
effedled,  had  the  patient’s  fituation  enabled 
him  to  perfift  for  a fufficient  length  of  time  in 
the  ufe  of  this  remedy,  combined  with 
bathing. 

1 2 
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In  scrophulous  complaints,  where  the 
internal  ufe  of  fea  water,  as  imparting  a falu- 
tary  degree  of  excitement  to  the  abforbent 
veffels  and  their  glands,  has  been  found 
eminently  ufeful,  this  alterative  mode  of  em- 
ploying it  is  to  be  preferred  to  occafional 
more  copious  purging,  particularly  as  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  regular  practice  of 
bathing. 

If  children  can  be  induced  to  take  the  fea 
water  in  this  manner,  which  may  fometimes 
be  effected  by  mixing  it  with  milk,  it  gene- 
rally fucceeds  in  evacuating  worms,  if  any  be 
prefent,  as  well  as  in  removing  the  peculiar 
difpofition  of  the  inteftines  to  fecrete  that  llimy 
matter  in  which  thefe  animals  breed.  There 
is  a fpecies  of  coraline  very  common  on  the 
coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  pores  of 
which  are  replete  with  faline  cryltals,  which  is 
greatly  confided  in,  as  a vermifuge,  on  various 
parts  of  the  Continent.  Much  of  its  remedial 
virtue  probably  depends  on  the  fait,  though 
no  doubt  fome  efficacy  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
mechanical  aftion  of  the  hard  particles  of  the 

coral. 
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coral.  Dr.  Russel,  in  his  CEconomia 
Nature,  recommends  a medicine  compofed 
of  what  he  terms  pumice 9 triturated  with  fea  fait, 
which  probably  ads  on  fimilar  principles,  as 
being  ufeful  in  cafes  where  the  inteftinal  vifcera 
are  loaded  with  phlegm. 

The  internal  ufe  of  fea  water,  taken  daily 
in  finall  quantities,  may  be  perfifted  in  for  a 
long  time,  without  debilitating  the  body,  or  in 
any  way  injuring  .the  conftitution.  On  the 
contrary,  I have  obferved  many  perfons  acquire 
flefh  and  drength  during  fuch  a courfe. 

Various  cutaneous  complaints,  which 
are  injured  by  bathing  in  the  fea,  are  cured  by 
the  internal  ufe  of  fea  water. 

An  indance  of  obstinate  jaundice  hav- 
ing been  cured  by  the  internal  ufe  of  fea 
water,  combined  with  foap,  is  narrated  by 
Dr.  Russel. 


Sea  water  is  found  to  be  an  excellent  pur- 
gative in  paralytic  complaints. 

J'  3 
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Dr.  Speed,  in  the  work  already  quoted,, 
mentions  the  cafe  of  an  old  man,  who,  after 
having  been  forty  years  afflicted  with  nephri- 
tic complaints,  was  reftored  to  health  by 
drinking  fait  water,  which  caufed  the  dif- 
charge  of  a vafi  quantity  of  gravel  and 
fabulous  matter  from  the  kidneys. 

In  the  atrophy  of  children,  which  has 
been  defcribed  as  originating  from  fcrophulous 
obftrudlion  of  the  mefenteric  glands,  the 
internal  ufe  of  fea  water,  as  an  alterative,  is 
frequently  produdtive  of  the  moft  beneficial 
effedts,  by  removing  the  vifcid  phlegm  with 
which  their  bowels  are  loaded,  and  exciting 
the  adtion  of  the  abforbent  velfels.  But  if 
this  difeafe  has  reached  that  period  when  it  is 
accompanied  with  hedtic  fever,  the  internal 
ufe  of  fea  water  is  not  advifable. 

Sea  water  taken  up  at  a great  difiance  from 
and,  and  from  fome  fathoms  under  the  fur- 
face,  although  intenfely  fait,  is  free  from  that 
naufeous  tafte  it  poffeffes  when  procured  near 
the  fhore.  Much  of  the  loathfome  tafie  of  fea 
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water  depends  on  the  prefence  of  the  various 
putrefcent  animal  and  vegetable  matters  con- 
tained in  the  ocean,  which  fwell  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  putrefactive  procefs,  and 
rife  to  the  furface.  To  thofe  who  drink  fea 
water  medicinally,  it  is,  therefore,  an  objedt 
of  fome  importance  to  have  it  colledted  as  far 
from  the  fhore,  and  at  as  great  a depth  as 
poihble.  Sea  water,  kept  in  clofe  veffels, 
becomes  in  a fhort  time  extremely  putrid,  and 
the  gas  which  feparates  from  it  is  highly 
feetid,  and  may  prove  deleterious,  if  fuddenly 
received  in  confiderable  quantity  into  the 
mouth  and  noftrils. 

The  falutary  effects  expected  from  the  inter- 
nal ufe  of  fea  water  may  be  entirely  frud  rated 
by  want  of  attention  to  the  proper  mode  of 
obtaining  it.  While  at  Worthing,  I one 
day  took  the  quantity  of  water  which  1 knew 
by  previous  experience  to  be  adapted  to  my 
conditution,  without  its  producing  any  other 
effedt  than  occafioning  third,  and  loading  the 
ftomach.  I was  foon,  however,  enabled  to 
explain  this  circumdance,  by  obferving  that 
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the  fea  water  intended  for  drinking  was  taken 
up  from  the  margin  of  the  fea,  nearly  about 
the  time  of  high  water.  The  rifing  grounds 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Worthing  confift  of 
immenfe  mafies  of  calcareous  matter  refting  on 
a flratum  of  blue  clay,  which  is  vifible  near 
the  limits  of  high  water,  where  the  calcareous 
mafles  terminate.  Some  way  inland,  where 
the  country  begins  to  rife,  the  wells  are  pro- 
portionably  deep,  as  the  rain  and  dews  per- 
colate the  pores  and  fifiures  of  the  chalk,  and 
are  not  flopped  till  they  arrive  at  the  flratum 
of  clay,  to  the  furface  of  which  the  wells  mufl 
likewife  neceffarily  reach.  But  the  frefh 
water,  which,  gliding  along  the  upper  furface 
of  the  flratum  of  clay,  is  continually  ifiuing  in 
confiderable  quantities  where  the  chalky  matter 
terminates  near  the  edge  of  the  ocean,  being 
lighter  than  the  fait  water,  floats  on  the  fur- 
face of  the  fea,  and  confiderably  diminifhes 

the  quantity  of  faline  matter  contained  in  it,  as 

* 

I found  by  evaporating  a quantity  of  the  fea 
water  obtained  in  this  fituation.  This  circum- 
flance  is  noted,  becaufe  fome  fimilar  unob- 
served admixture  of  frefh  water  may,  in  other 

fituations, 
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fituations,  difappoint  the  expeditions  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  internal  ufe  of  fea 
water.  After  heavy  and  long-continued  rains, 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  fea  water  is  confiderably 
lefs  ; and  the  proportion  of  fait,  contained  in 
an  equal  quantity  of  it,  diminifhed. 

By  permitting  fea  water  to  remain  at  reft 
twelve  hours  before  it  is  ufed,  it  depurates  itfelf, 
the  lighter  foeculencies  rifing  to  the  top,  and  the 
fand,  which  is  often  mixed  with  it  in  confider- 
able  quantity,  fubfiding  to  the  bottom : if  it 
be  then  drawn  off  by  an  aperture  near  the 
lower  part  of  the  veffel  in  which  it  is  contained, 
the  naufeous  tafle  will  be  found  much  lefs 
perceptible, 
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Man  can  live  fome  days  without  food  ;•  but  if 
he  be  prevented,  even  for  a few  minutes,  from 
taking  a frefh  portion  of  atmofpheric  air  into 
his  lungs,  he  ceafes  to  exift.  Modem  che- 
miftry  has  difcovered,  that  the  air  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  fo  efientially  neceflary  to  the  fupport 
of  life,  confifts  of  a mixture  of  various  vapours, 
fome  of  which  are  falutary,  and  others  ex- 
tremely deleterious  to  animated  beings.  A 
combination  of  certain  proportions  of  two  of 
thefe  vapours,  or  gafes,  as  they  are  termed, 
appears  beft  calculated  to  fupport  the  life,  and 
maintain  the  health,  of  human  beings.  Of 
this  compound  the  great  mafs  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  confifls  ; and  in  proportion  as  it  is  free 
from  the  admixture  of  other  vapours,  the  air  is 
faid  to  be  pure,  or  beft  fitted  for  the  purpofes 
of  refpiration,  and  mofl  congenial  to  the  well- 
being of  animals. 
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But  the  purity  of  the  air  is  liable  to  be 
diminilhed  by  a variety  of  circumdances. 
During  the  procefFes  of  combuftion,  of  putre- 
faction, and  of  animal  refpiration,  which  are 
perpetually  going  on  to  an  immenfe  extent 
over  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth,  the  purer 
part  of  the  air  is  confumed,  and  a variety  of 
vapours,  noxious  to  animal  life,  are  evolved, 
which  mix  with,  and  contaminate,  the  great 
mafs  of  the  atmofphere.  Thefe  gafes  may  be 
divided  into  two  general  daffes ; one  of  which, 
being  lighter  than  common  refpirable  air,  rifes 
through  it,  and  forms  the  fuperior  ltratum  of 
the  atmofphere,  confiding  chiefly  of  what  is 
called  inflammable  air  ; which,  when  by  any 
accident  it  happens  to  be  ignited,  produces  many 
of  thofe  luminous  appearances  called  meteors. 

Of  thofe  vapours  which  are  more  ponderous 
than  the  common  air,  the  mod  abundant  is 
what  ufed  to  be  called  fixed  air,  but  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  carbonic  acid.  It  is 
produced  in  abundance  by  fermentation,  the 
burning  and  putrefaction  of  vegetables,  and 
the  refpiration  of  animals.  That  denfe  vapour 
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which  refls  upon  the  furface  of  veffels  contain- 
ing malt  liquor,  in  a hate  of  fermentation, 
affords  a good  example  of  the  appearance  of 
this  gas ; and  the  many  fatal  examples  of  per- 
fons  being  deftroyed  in  thefe  fituations,  by 
incautioufly  drawing  it  into  their  lungs,  demon- 
ftrate  its  noxious  effects  on  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  carbonic  acid 
exceeds  that  of  common  air  by  about  one  half. 
Of  courfe  it  fubfides  through  the  general  mafs 
of  the  air;  and,  in  all  fituations  where  it  exifts, 
conftitutes  the  lower  ftratum  of  the  atmofphere. 
It  is  this  vapour  which  covers  the  bottom  of 
the  celebrated  Grotto  del  Cani.  If  a dog 
thrown  into  this  cavern  be  able  to  keep  his 
head  above  the  level  of  the  furface  of  the  gas, 
he  remains  uninjured  ; but  if  he  be  forced  to 
breathe  a portion  of  it,  he  inflantly  drops 
down  infenfible, 

The  principal  means,  provided  in  the  oeco- 
nomy  of  Nature,  for  preventing  the  contami- 
nation of  the  air  by  the  gradual  accumulation 
of  thefe  vapours,  and  for  maintaining  the 
atmofphere  in  that  ffate  of  purity  belt  calcu- 
lated 
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lated  for  the  fupport  of  human  life,  are  vege- 
tation, and  the  operation  of  the  waters  of 
rivers  and  lakes ; but  chiefly  the  a&ion  of  the 
great  mafs  of  aqueous  fluid  conftituting  the 
ocean. 

Some  of  thofe  gafes  which  are  moft  inju- 
rious to  animal  life,  form  the  nutriment  of 
vegetables,  by  whofe  abforbing  veffels  they  are 
greedily  imbibed,  and  which  in  return  pour 
from  their  leaves,  while  under  the  influence  of 
the  fun’s  rays,  ftreams  of  pure  air,  or  what  is 
now  named  oxygene.  Hence  the  utility  of 
planting  trees  and  lhrubs  in  every  pollible 
fituation  in  great  cities ; which,  according  to 
this  admirable  arrangement  in  the  ceconomy 
of  Nature,  operate  as  perpetual  correctors  of 
air,  vitiated  by  the  procefles  of  refpiration, 
putrefa&ion,  and  combultion. 

If  water  be  brifkly  agitated  in  contact  with 
fixed  air,  the  w'ater  will  abforb  a quantity  of 
that  vapour  equal  to  its  own  bulk.  This 
being  the  lpecies  of  gas  with  which  the  infe- 
rior ffratum.  of  the  atmofphere  is  principally 
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contaminated,  the  perpetual  abforption  of  It, 
by  the  water  of  lakes,  and  of  running  ftreams, 
enables  us  to  account  for  the  peculiar  frefhnefs 
and  purity  of  the  air  in  their  more  immediate 
vicinity. 

During  the  fummer  of  1803,  I endeavoured 
to  determine  by  experiment,  whether  fea  water, 
agitated  in  contact  with  foul  air,  pofTefled  any 
fuperior  powers  of  purifying  it,  to  thofe  of 
frefh  water.  With  this  view,  a quantity  of 
air,  contaminated  as  much  as  poflible  by  hav- 
ing been  repeatedly  refpired  from  a bladder 
into  the  lungs,  was  introduced  into  a capa- 
cious graduated  tube,  previoufly  filled  with  fea 
water,  and  immerfed  in  a large  veflel  of  the 
fame.  I agitated  the  tube  ftrongly,  fo  as  to 
bring  the  air  contained  in  it,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  in  contact  with  frefh  portions  of  the 
water,  during  ten  minutes.  After  the  appa- 
ratus had  remained  fome  time  at  reft,  I 
obferved  that  a certain  meafure  of  the  air  had 
difappeared,  that  is,  had  been  abforbed  by  the 
water.  This  portion  is  known,  from  other 
experiments,  to  confift  of  the  fixed  air  that  is 
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diTcharged  from  the  lungs  of  animals  during 
the  procefs  of  refpiration.  On  repeating  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  procefs  with  water  recently 
taken  from  a well,  I could  difcover  no  per- 
ceptible difference  in  the  quantity  of  ail* 
abforbed  during  an  equal  time  of  agitation. 

After  a fform,  by  which  the  inferior  ftratum 
of  the  atmofphere  has  been  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  furface  of  the  water  of  the  fea,  the 
air  is  commonly  obferved  to  be  more  pure  and 
falubrious : and  I have  hea’rd,  from  perfons 
who  had  long  refided  in  the  Weft  Indies,  that 
the  healthinefs  of  thefe  climates  is  generally 
greatly  improved  by  a hurricane.  Thus,  while 
contemplating  the  tempeft,  that  in  its  rage 
appears  to  convolve  fea  and  Iky,  we  learn  to 
revere  the  Author  of  Nature,  who  in  his  wif- 
dom  has  ordained  this  awful  inftrument, 
which,  while  it  fweeps  from  the  furface  of 
the  earth  that  noxious  vapour  whofe  accumu- 
lation would  eventually  put  an  end  to  animal 
exiftcnce,  blends  it  w'ith  the  agitated  waters  of 
the  ocean,  in  whofe  bofom  it  becomes  harm- 
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lefs,  and  is  probably  rendered  fubfervient  to 
fome  ufeful  purpofe. 

People  in  general  enjoy  the  bed  health,  and 
breathe  with  mofl  facility,  in  high  dates  of  the 
barometer,  that  is,  when  the  atmofphere  is 
comparatively  mod  ponderous,  which  generally 
is  the  cafe  during  a clear  frod.  The  more 
denfe  the  air,  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of 
the  pure  or  vital  part  contained  in  it,  and  the 
better  does  it  fupport  the  combudion  of  fuel, 
as  well  as  animal  life.  But  as  the  fea  is  con- 
fidered  as  giving  the  average  level  of  the 
earth’s  furface,  from  which  altitudes  in  general 
are  meafured,  the  barometer  will  be  found,  in 
all  dates  of  the  weather,  to  indicate  a greater 
predure  of  the  air  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fea,  than  at  any  didance 
from  it. 

The  ocean  appears  alfo  to  be  the  great 
indrument  appointed  by  the  Author  of  Nature 
to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  world,  and 
to  render  the  various  regions  of  the  earth 
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habitable  by  man.  The  tranfparency  of  the 
fcitmofphere  prevents  it  from  being  heated  by 
the  rays  of  the  fun  as  they  pafs  through  it, 
which  excite  heat  only  in  opaque  bodies. 
That  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere  emanates 
wholly  from  the  furface  of  the  globe  has  been 
afcertained  by  thofe  who  have  afcended  to 
coniiderable  heights,  either  on  mountains, 
or  by  means  of  the  balloon.  At  a certain 
diftance  from  the  furface  of  the  earth,  which 
varies  in  different  latitudes,  a region  of  perpe- 
tual  froft  is  conflantly  found  to  exifl. 

During  the  heats  of  fummer,  a continual 
evaporation  is  going  on  from  the  furface  of  the 
fea.  In  the  procefs  of  converting  water  into 
vapour,  a certain  quaniity  of  heat  difappears, 
or  becomes  latent;  by  which  means  the  furface 
of  the  water,  and  confequently  the  fuper- 
incumbent  atmofphere,  muff  neceffarily  be 
cooled.  When  thefe  vapours  have  afcended 
to  the  colder  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  they 
are  condcnfed  into  clouds,  which  again  defcend 
cn  the  earth  in  the  form  of  prolific  fhowers. 

In 
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In  winter,  the  particles  of  water  forming 
the  furface  of  the  fea,  being  deprived  of  a 
certain  portion  of  their  heat,  become  more 
denfe,  and  fmk  through  thofe  immediately 
beneath  them,  which  rife  and  occupy  their 
place,  and,  immediately  on  coming  in  contact 
with  the  cold  air,  impart  to  it  their  fuperior 
heat.  This  circulation  of  particles  of  different 
denfities,  gradually  extending  to  greater 
depths,  the  heat,  which  the  fea  had  acquired 
from  the  action  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  during 
fummer,  is  again,  not  all  at  once,  but  gra- 
dually, given  out,  tending  to  attemperate  the 
winter’s-  cold.  Winds  that  blow  over  exten- 
five  tra&s  of  fea,  are  obferved  to  be  lefs  cold 
in  winter,  than  thofe  that  pafs  over  land ; 
and  the  average  annual  temperature  of  iflands,. 
on  account  of  their  being  on  all  fides  fur- 
rounded  by  water,  is  more  equable  than  that 
of  the  Continent. 

* 

Thefe  fpeculations  concerning  the  healthi- 
nefs  and  purity  of  the  atmofphere  upon,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  fea,  are  confirmed  alio 
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by  more  direct  obfervation.  At  the  requeft 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Pringle,  the  ingenious 
Doctor  Ingen-hausz  made  a number  of 
experiments,  to  difcover  the  relative  falubrity 
of  the  air  at  fea,  on  the  coaft,  and  inland  *, 
As  far  as  this  point  is  capable  of  being  deter- 
mined by  experiments  made  with  the  eudio- 
meter, the  Doctor  found  that  the  air  was 
molt  pure  at  fea,  next  in  purity  on  the  coaff, 
Dill  lefs  fo,  with  fovne  exceptions,  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  word  of  all  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  marfhes  and  fwamps ; and 
that  the  healthy  appearance,  and  particularly 
the  appetite  of  the  inhabitants,  varied  in  a 
fimiiar  ratio.  But  the  eudiometer  as  yet 
remains  only  an  imperfect  inflrument.  Al- 
though it  indicates  how  much  pure  air  is  con- 

* Nouvelles  Experience  et  Observations  fur 
divers  Objets  de  Phyfique.  Par  Jean  Ingen-haufz,  See. 
Paris,  1 

The  Doctor  attributes  the  extraordinary  appetite  of 
the  people  of  Vienna,  whofe  inhabitants,  lie  fays,  eat 
more  than  thofe  of  any  other  capital  in  Europe,  to  the 
purity  of  the  air.  A ltranger,  after  a few  weeks’  refi- 
dence,  becomes  fenfible  of  this  peculiar  effect  of  the  air 
of  that  cit1'. 
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tained  in  a given  quantity  of  that  of  the 
atmofphere,  it  poffeffes  no  power  of  deter- 
mining in  what  degree  the  diiferent  vapours, 
by  which  the  air  may  be  contaminated,-  are 
noxious  to  the  powers  of  life.  Nor  has  the 
ingenuity  of  man  hitherto  difcovered  a fcale, 
by  means  of  which  the  relative  healthinefs  of 
the  air  of  different  fituations  can  be  accurately 
determined.  But  the  falubrity  of  the  fea 
breeze  is  mofl  clearly  indicated  by  the  ruddy 
complexion,  the  animated  look,  and  the 
elaftic  frame  of  thofe  by  whom  it  is  habitually 
refpired.  Small  iflands,  and  places  nearly 
furrounded  by  the  fea,  are  obferved  to  be 
particularly  healthy.  Few  difeafes  compara- 
tively prevail  at  Gibraltar  ; and  the  inhabitants 
of  Malta  are  faid  to  be  in  general  healthy 
and  many  of  them  long-lived.  The  fame 
obfervation  applies  to  the  ifle  of  Thanet 

Many  difeafes,  it  is  generally  allowed,  admit 
of  being  mitigated,  and  fome  even  cured,  by 
change  of  air ; and  ftill  further  advantages 
may  be  expected  from  that  change,  when  the 

* See  the  cemetery  of  St.  PeterV 
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patient  can  with  certainty  remove  into  an  air, 
more  pure,  more  denfe,  and  more  temperate, 
than  what  he  has  been  accuftomed  to  breathe, 
fuch  as  is  to  be  tound  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  fea, 

But  fea  air  has  fomewhat  more  than  merely 
its  purity  to  recommend  it  as  a remedy  for 
certain  difeafes.  The  breeze  that  comes  from 
the  ocean  bears  along  with  it  a number  of 
minute  particles  of  fait,  as  may  readily  be 
difcovered  by  the  faline  efflorefcence  difcern- 
ible  by  applying  the  tongue  to  the  furface  of 
the  leaves  of  plants,  even  at  the  diftance  of 
fome  miles  front  the  coaft,  efpeciaily  after  a, 
{form.  Though  the  ragged  foliage,  an,d  the 
(turned  appearance  of  trees  growing  within 
the  influence  of  winds  loaded  with  the  fpray 
of  the  fea,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
point  their  branches  towards  the  oppofite 
quarter  from  that  whence  it  molt  commonly 
blows,  proves  that  fomething  comes  along 
with  it  inimical  to  the  leaves  of  plants,  which 
naturalifts  fuppofe  to  be  their  lungs  ; yet  gales 
fo  impregnated  appear,  in  many  cafes,  to 
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have  very  beneficial  effects  on  the  organs  of 
refpiration  of  animals. 

I here  is  a peculiar  fpecies  of  catarrhal 
afte&ion  which  attacks  many  people,  efpecially 
thofe  who  refide  in  great  towns,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  fummer.  This  complaint  is  cha- 
racterifed  by  an  increafed  fecretion  of  the 
mucus  in  the  bronchia,  which  the  patient  is 
perpetually  endeavouring  to  bring  up  by  a 
fhoi  t hecking  cough,  This  being  a volun- 
tary effort,  it  rarely  occurs  during  the  night. 
1 he  pulfe  is  quick  and  feeble,  and  the  body 
becomes  emaciated.  Phis  difeafe,  which  may 
be  termed  a chronic  catarrh,  appears  to  be 
the  confequence  of  the  heat  of  fummer  relax- 
ing the  veffels  diffufed  over  the  internal  fur- 
face  or  the  lungs,  fo  that  they  pour  forth 
the  fluids  they  fecrete  in  augmented  quantity. 
Having  experienced  repeated  attacks  of  this 
complaint  myfelf,  I may  be  permitted  to  Rate, 
that  foi  my  own  cafe  I could  never  difcover  any 
remedy  but  a change  of  air  ; and  have  always 
found  that,  after  having  breathed  the  air  of  the 
fea  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  cough  has  not 
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even  once  recurred.  And  I can  add  with 
truth,  that  I have  occafionally  recommended 
the  fame  plan  to  many  others  in  a fimilar 
fituation  with  equally  ialutary  effects.  Navi- 
gators have  obferved,  that  catarrhal  com- 
plaints never  occur  while  palling  over  long 
tracts  of  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Ocean ; and 
that  they  are  often  enabled  to  judge  of  their 
approach  to  land,  by  the  appearance  of 
coughs  and  colds  among  the  Ihip’s  crew., 
which  they  attribute  to  the  effects  produced 
by  a mixture  of  the  land  air  with  that  of  the 
fea  on  the  human  body. 

Jt  is  a curious  fact,  well  known  in  many  of 
the  northern  diitricts  of  this  country,  that 
perfons  who  obtain  a livelihood  by  collecting 
limpets,  and  other  fhell-fifh,  and  whofe  occu- 
pation neceffarily  obliges  them  to  the  conftant 
inhalation  of  the  fea  fpray,  are  never  affected 
with  cough.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  good 
refpecting  the  people  .employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fait,  who  are  obferved  to  efcape 
roughs  and  cold.s,  even  w'hen  they  are  epb 
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demic  In  the  neighbourhood : and  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  perfons  labouring  under  a 
bad  cough  to  pafs  fome  hours  daily  in  a fait 
pan  (the  building  in  which  the  fea  water  is 
evaporated  being  fo  called),  with  a view  to 
obtain  a cure  of  their  difeafe. 

Cafes  of  catarrhal  affe&ion,  where  falutaiy 
effects  are  to  be  expected  from  breathing  an 
air  loaded  with  faline  particles,  mufl  be  care- 
fully difcriminated  from  the  genuine  phthifis 
pulmonalis.  Melancholy  experience  having 
convinced  me,  that  where  ulceration  had 
fairly  taken  place  in  the  lungs,  the  refpiration 
cf  fea  air  aggravates  the  fufferings,  and  acce-? 
lerates  the  death  of  the  patient. 

Scrophulous  affedlions  being  certainly  moft 
_ prevalent  in  fituations  where  the  atmofphere  is 
loaded  with  moifture,  and  contaminated  by 
other  impure  vapours,  there  is  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  that  a refidence  in  a pure  and  dry  air, 
together  with  a due  attention  to  exercife,  a 
point  of  much  importance  in  fuch  complaints, 
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may  tend  to  remove  them.  Scrophula  13 
comparatively  indeed  a rare  difeafe  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fea-coaft,  efpecially 
in  fituations  where  the  foil  is  calcareous ; 
which,  by  its  abforbent  powers,  tends  Hill 
farther  to  purify  the  fuperincumbent  atmo- 
fphere. 

T.  he  opportunity  which  a refidence  on  the 
fea-coaft  affords,  for  taking  an  occafional 
cxcurfion  on  the  w’atcr,  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  wholly  neglefted.  Befides  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  obtained  of  breathing  the  fea  air 
in  its  utmofl  purity,  I have  known  many 
inftances  of  perfons  labouring  under  indigef- 
tion,  and  its  ufual  concomitant  hypochon- 
duafis  ; who,  after  a fmart  fit  of  fea  ficknefs, 
rapidly  recovered  their  appetite ; and,  with  it, 
their  ftrength  and  flefJi. 


In  fine,  though  certain  dates  of  the  confti- 
tution  occur,  in  which  bathing  in  the  fea  tnav 
be  attended  with  dangerous  and  even  fatal 
confequences,  perhaps  there  exifts  no  modifi- 
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cation  of  impaired  health,  confirmed  pulmo- 
nary confumption  excepted,  in  which  the 
invalid  may  not  reafonably  expect  to  derive 
benefit  from  breathing  the  falubrious  and 
Invigorating  breezes  of  the  fea. 
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USE  OF  THE 

WAR  M BATH. 


C alula  lava; to  et  pueris  et  fenibus  apta  ejl. 

Celsus. 


A n attempt  to  enter  upon  a complete  detail 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice of  warm  bathing,  and  to  difcriminate  the 
various  hates  of  difeafed  action  which  the  ufe 
of  the  warm  bath  is  adapted  to  remove,  might 
afford  ample  materials  for  a feparate  volume, 
and  would  extend  the  prefent  publication  far 
beyond  its  intended  limits.  But  as  a favour- 
able opinion  of  the  utility  of  warm  bathing  is 
d ily  and  very  properly  gaining  ground, 
; ccommodations  for  that  purpofe  being  now 
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eftablifhed  at  almoft  all  the  fituations  which 
are  reforted  to  for  the  purpofe  of  bathing  in 
the  fea,  fome  general  account  of  the  effects  of 
warm  baths  on  the  living  body,  together  with 
a few  requifite  cautions  refpecting  their  due 
temperature,  and  other  circumflances  relative 
to  the  moft  proper  manner  of  ufing  them, 
will  not,  I truft,  be  deemed  here  wholly  mif- 
placed. 

Although,  in  regard  to  the  irritation  of  the 
cutaneous  furface  by  the  particles  of  fait  depo- 
fited  upon  it,  repeated  immerfion  in  a warm 
bath  of  fait  water  may  differ  in  its  more 
remote  confequences  from  thofe  of  one  of 
frefh  water,  the  immediate  operation  of  both 
is,  without  diflinction,  to  be  referred  to  the 
effe&s  of  temperature  on  the  living  body. 

On  entering  a bath  heated  to  upwards  of 
90°,  a fenfation  of  warmth  is  perceived,  though 
the  temperature  of  the  water  may  be  fome 
degrees  inferior  to  that  of  the  body.  This 
fenlaticn  is  in  part  to  be  referred  to  the  aug- 
mented heat  of  the  medium  in  which  the 

body 
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?x>dy  is  now  immerfed,  compared  to  that  in 
which  we  are  accuftomed  to  live.  But  the 
perception  of  warmth  is  not  merely  ideal. 
Soon  after  immerfion  in  a bath  at  93°,  I have 
obferved  the  thermometer,  previoufly  placed 
in  the  mouth,  to  rife  from  98°  to  full  ioo°. 
In  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which 
there  was  no  perceptible  alteration  in  the  heat 
of  the  bath,  the  thermometer  again  indicated 
98°,  where  it  remained  ffationary  as  long  as 
the  experiment  was  continued.  This  effeS  may 
perhaps  be  explained,  by  fuppofing  that  the 
operation  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  by  which 
heat  is  evolved,  does  not  immediately  accom- 
modate itfelf  to  the  change  of  the  external 
medium.  The  heat  of  the  body,  therefore, 
accumulates,  while  the  procefs  of  tranfpiration, 
which  regulates  its  temperature,  is  for  a time 
impeded  ; but  as  foon  as  thefe  mutually  com- 
penfating  powers  recover  their  equilibrium, 
the  heat  of  the  body  reverts  to  its  ufual 
ftandard. 

Refpiratlon,  while  in  the  warm  bath,  is 
more  flow  than  ufual.  The  additional  weight 
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of  water  to  be  displaced  on  each  infpiration 
renders  fome  degree  of  voluntary  effort  requi- 
fite  to  elevate  the  ribs,  and  diflend  the  thorax; 
when  this  effort  ceafes,  the  chefl  fuddenly 
fubfides,  and  the  air  iffues  from  the  lungs  with 
a fort  of  jerk. 

A bath  of  a temperature  under  90%  does 
not  feem  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  'warm. 
But  when  heated  above  this  point,  the  increafe  - 
of  a few  degrees  of  temperature  is  productive 
of  a considerable  difference  in  the  effects  of 
the  bath  on  the  living  body.  My  observations 
concur  with  thofe  of  Dr.  Currie,  that  wheii 
the  heat  of  the  bath  approaches  98%  the  tem- 
perature of  the  human  body,  it  generally 
accelerates  the  pulfe,  and  that  this  effedt  take9 
place  at  a lower  degree  of  heat  in  the  evening 
than  before  dinner.  The  foothing  and  refrefh- 
ing  effedts  of  the  warm  bath  are  chiefly  to  be 
expected  at  a temperature  from  90°  to  950 ; 
and  at  this  degree  of  heat  it  may  always  be 
ufed  with  Safety  and  advantage.  If  the  warm 
bath  be  intended  to  excite  perlpiration,  it 
Ihould  gradually  be  heated,  while  the  perfon 
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remains  immerfed  in  it,  till  towards  ioo°. 
This  temperature  will  be  found  to  accelerate 
the  pulfe,  and  the  augmented  perlpiration  will 
become  vifible  on  the  face,  which  may  be  kept 
up  for  fome  time  if  the  perfon  be  immediately 
conveyed  from  the  bath  to  a warm  bed. 
Thele  obfervations  lhew  the  propriety  of  always 
regulating  the  heat  of  the  bath  by  means  of  a 
thermometer.  T.  he  fenfation  of  warmth  is 
very  fallacious ; and,  by  gradually  increafing 
it,  the  body  is  rendered  capable  of  fuflaining 
a great  degree  of  heat,  with  feelings  rather  of 
pleafure,  than  of  pain.  An  inftance  lately 
occurred  to  me  of  the  danger  of  tru fling  to 
the  fenfes.  A gentleman  was  ordered  to  ufe 
the  warm  bath  ; finding  the  fenfation  of  heat 
very  agreeable  to  him,  he,  of  his  own  accord, 
opened  the  cock  through  which  the  warm 
water  is  difcharged ; the  inordinate  heat  of 
the  bath,  which,  however,  was  not  meafured, 
augmented  the  force  of  the  circulation  to  fuch 
a degree,  as  to  induce  an  immediate  flight 
paralytic  affedion. 


The 
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The  befl  criterion  to  regulate  the  warmth 
of  the  bath,  when  ufed  merely  for  refrefhment, 
is,  that  the  temperature  fhould  be  fuch  as  not 
to  accelerate  the  rate  of  the  pulfe.  Dr.  Mar- 
card,  who  has  lately  publifhed  an  elaborate 
work  on  the  ufe  of  warm  baths  *,  afferts  that 
in  a bath,  the  temperature  of  which  does  not 
exceed  96°,  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  is  uni- 
formly diminifhed.  This  pofition,  obfervation 
convinces  me,  is  to  be  modified  by  a variety 
of  circumftances,  fome  of  which  are  relative 
to  the  confiitution  of  the  perfon  who  bathes, 
and  others  dependent  on  the  time  of  the  day 
when  the  bath  is  reforted  to. 

The  pulfe  of  people  even  in  perfect  health 
is  confiderably  accelerated  towards  evening. 
Whether  this  be  attributed  to  the  flimulating 
effects  of  food,  or  to  the  debility  confequent 
to  the  exertions  of  the  fyftem  during  the  day, 
the  warmth  of  the  bath  appears  to  coincide 
with  and  increafe  this  flate  of  irritation  ; and 

* De  la  Nature  etde  l’Ufage  des  Bains.  Par  He  nr  i- 
Mathias  Marcard.  A Paris,  1801. 
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when  ufed  late  in  the  evening,  inftead  of  Tooth- 
ing the  fyflem,  and  inducing  repofe,  it  is  often 
followed  by  a reftlefs  and  watchful  night. 

The  mo  ft  proper  time  for  ufing  the  warm 
bath  is  an  hour  or  two  before  dinner.  People 
appear  in  general  to  be  deterred  from  having 
recourfe  to  the  warm  bath  at  that  time  of  the 
day  by  their  fears  of  taking  cold  afterwards, 
in  confequence  of  expofure  to  the  air.  This 
opinion,  which  is  totally  erroneous,  appears  to 
have  been  derived  from  obferving,  that  perfons 
were  liable  to  injury  from  expofing  themfelves 
iO  the  cold  air,  after  having  been  heated  and 
fatigued  by  exercife.  But  the  ftate  of  the 
living  body,  after  having  been  in  the  warm 
bath,  is  very  different.  In  the  one  cafe  the 
bod} , debilitated  by  fatigue,  is  parting  with 
its  heat  faft  by  increafed  perfpiration  ; in  the 
other,  being  furrounded  with  a medium  of 
nearly  its  own  temperature,  the  heat  of  the 
fyftem  is  prevented  from  efcaping,  and  has 
rather  a tendency  to  accumulate.  By  this 
means  the  living  body  is  better  qualified  to 
lefift  the  action  of  cold  immediately  after 

N coming 
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coming  cut  of  a warm  bath,  than  perhaps  in 
any  other  given  fituation.  A perfon  has  in 
fadt  no  more  occafion  to  dread  catching  cold 
after  having  been  in  a warm  bath,  than  he  has 
from  going  into  the  open  air,  on  a frofty 
morning,  after  leaving  a warm  bed. 

The  refult  of  the  experiment  which  the 
celebrated  Count  Rumford  made  in  his 
own  perfon,  is  fo  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
mode  of  employing  the  warm  bath  now  recom- 
mended, that  it  would  be  improper  to  omit  an 
account  of  it  *. 

“ Being  at  Harrowgate  on  account  of  my 
health,”  fays  the  Count,  “ I at  firfl:  went 
into  a bath  warmed  to  about  96J  of  Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer  every  third  day.  At  firft 
I went  into  the  bath  about  ten  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  and  remained  in  it  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  ; and,  immediately  on  coming 
out  of  it,  went  to  bed,  my  bed  having  been 

* Obfervations  concerning  the  Salubrity  of  Warm 
Bathing,  &«.  By  Benjamin,  Count  of  Rumfi  rd. 
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well  warmed,  with  a view  to  prevent  my 
taking  cold. 

tc  Having  purfued  this  method  for  fome 
time,  and  finding  myfelf  frequently  feverifh 
and  refllefs  after  bathing,  I accidentally,  in 
converfation,  mentioned  the  circumftance  to 
an  intelligent  gentleman,  who  happened  to 
lodge  in  the  houfe,  and  who  had  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  vifiting  Harrowgate  every  year. 
He  advifed  me  to  change  my  hour  of  bathing, 
and  to  flay  longer  in  the  bath,  and,  above 
all,  to  avoid  going  into  a warmed  bed  on 
coming  out  of  it.  I followed  his  advice,  and 
fhall  have  reafon,  all  my  life,  to  thank  him 
for  it. 

“ I now  went  into  the  bath  regularly  every 
third  day,  about  two  hours  before  dinner,  and 
flaid  in  it  half  an  hour  ; and  on  coming  out 
of  it,  inflead  of  going  into  a warmed  bed,  I 
merely  had  myfelf  wiped  perfe&ly  dry  with 
warmed  cloths,  in  a warmed  room  adjoining 
to  the  bath  5 and  drefiing  myfelf  in  a bed- 
gown. 


N 2 
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gown,  which  was  moderately  warm,  I retired 
to  my  room,  where  I remained  till  dinner- 
time, amufing  myfelf  with  walking  about  the 
room,  and  with  reading  or  writing,  till  it  was 
time  to  drefs  for  dinner. 

“ The  good  effe&s  produced  by  this 
change  of  method  were  too  (hiking  not  to  be 
remarked  and  remembered.  I was  no  longer 
troubled  with  any  of  thofe  feverifh  heats,  after 
bathing,  which  I experienced  before  ; and  fo 
far  from  feeling  chilly , or  being  particularly 
fenfible  to  cold  on  coming  out  of  the  bath,  I 
always  found  myfelf  lefs  fenfible  to  cold  after 
bathing  than  before.  I even  obferved  repeat- 
edly and  invariably,  that  the  glow  of  health, 
and  pleafing  flow  of  fpirits,  which  refulted 
from  the  full  and  free  circulation  of  the  blood 

which  bathing  had  brought  on,  continued  for 

% 

many  hours  ; and  never  was  followed  by  any- 
thing like  that  diftrefling  languor  which  always 
fucceeds  to  an  artificial  increafe  of  circulation, 
and  momentary  flow  of  fpirits,  which  are 
produced  by  ftimulating  medicines. 

£<  I regu- 
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“ I regularly  found  that  I had  a better 
appetite  for  my  dinner  on  thofe  days  when  I 
bathed,  than  on  thofe  when  I did  not  bathe  ; 
and  alfo,  that  I had  a better  digeftion,  and 
better  fpirits,  and  was  fl  rouge  r to  endure 
fatigue,  and  lefs  fenftble  to  cold  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening. 

“ As  thefe  favourable  refults  appeared  to 
be  quite  regular  and  conftant,  I was  induced 
to  proceed  to  a more  decifive  experiment.  I 
now  began  to  bathe  every  fecond  day  ; and 
finding  all  the  advantageous  effefts  which  I 
had  before  experienced  from  warm  bathing, 
(till  continued,  I was  encouraged  to  go  one 
ftep  further,  and  I now  began  to  bathe  every 
day . 

“ This  experiment  was  thought  to  be  very 
hazardous,  by  many  perfons  at  Harrowgate, 
and  even  by  the  phyfician,  who  did  not  much 
approve  of  my  proceedings  ; but  as  no  incon- 
venience of  any  kind  appeared  to  refult  from 
it,  and  as  1 found  mylelf  growing  ftronger 
every  day,  and  gaining  frefh  health,  activity, 

n 3 and 
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and  fpirits,  I continued  the  practice,  and 
a&ually  bathed  every  day , at  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  for  half  an  hour,  in  a bath  at 
the  temperature  of  96°  and  970  of  Fahrenheit’s 
fcale,  during  thirty-five  days. 

<c  The  falutary  effe£ts  of  this  experiment 
were  perfectly  evident  to  all  thofe  who  were 
prefent,  and  faw  the  progrefs  of  it ; and  the 
advantages  I received  from  it  have  been  per- 
manent. The  good  flate  of  health  which  I 
have  fince  enjoyed,  I attribute  to  it  entirely.” 

When  a knowledge  of  the  fimple,  eafy,  and 
effectual  method  of  heating  water  to  any 
requifite  degree,  in  veflels  of  every  defcrip- 
tion,  by  the  affiftance  of  fleam,  devifed  by  the 
Count,  becomes  more  generally  diffufed  ; by 
facilitating  the  means,  it  cannot  fail  to  extend 
the  falutary  practice  of  warm  bathing. 

But  the  effefts  of  the  warm  bath  are  not  to 
be  attributed  folely  to  its  preventing  the  efcape 
of  heat  from  the  living  body.  The  copious 
fecretion  conflantly  going  on  from  the  furface 

of 
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of  the  body  has  already  been  adverted  to.  The 
nature  and  relations  of  this  fundion  of  the  living 
body  has  of  late  been  inveftigated,  with  great 
accuracy,  by  M.  Seguin,  in  conjunction  with 
the  celebrated  Lavoisier  *.  By  enclofing  his 
whole  body  in  a cafe  of  varnifhed  filk,  made 
to  adhere  clofely  by  means  of  cement  round 
the  aperture  of  the  mouth,  he  difcovered  the 
relation  between  the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous 
perfpiration  ; and  by  weighing  the  body  in  an 
accurate  balance,  he  determined  the  quantity 
of  matter  difcharged  from  the  human  body 
by  means  of  both  thofe  emundories,  in  a 


* The  Memoir  containing  thefe  interefting  experi- 
ments was  read  before  the  French  Academy  in  April 
1790,  and  conftitutes  the  lall  of  the  chemical  labours 
of  the  refp;£table  and  unfortunate  Lavoisier.  The 
turbulence  of  the  times,  which,  in  France,  followed  this 
period,  has  rendered  the  lad  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  which  this  Dilfertation  is 
publifhed,  difficult  to  be  obtained  in  this  country.  I 
owe  the  opportunity  of  peruling  it  to  the  liberality  of 
Sjr  Joseph  Banks,  who  is  pleafed  to  render  his  exten- 
five  library  fubfervient  to  every  attempt  to  diffufe  ufeful 
knowledge. 

N 4 
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given  time.  A mean  of  the  whole  quantity 
which  tranfpires  from  the  furface  of  the  body 
and  of  the  lungs,  taken  together,  of  a man 
not  ufmg  laborious  exercife,  amounts  to  18 
grains  per  minute,  two  ounces  twro  drams  per 
hour,  and  54  ounces  in  the  courfe  of  24 
hours  ; fuppofmg  the  rate  of  the  difcharge  to 
continue  always  the  fame.  The  limits  of  this 
fecretion,  however,  admit  of  confiderable 
latitude,  the  quantity  of  it  being  greatly 
increafed  by  exercife  and  by  heat. 

Previously  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Seguin, 
it  had  always  been  fuppofed,  that  when  the 
body  was  immerfed  in  warm  w;ater,  part  of 
that  fluid  was  abforbed  ; and  by  impregnating 
baths  with  nutritious  fubltances,  attempts  had 
been  often  made  to  fupport  life,  in  cafes  where 
difeafe  had  precluded  the  poflibility  of  taking 
food  into  the  flomach.  Even  Dr.  Marcard, 
the  latefh  writer  profefledly  on  the  fubjeft  of 
warm  bathing,  takes  this  matter  for  granted, 
and  reafons  upon  it,  as  if  it  w^ere  a datum  that 
did  not  admit  of  a doubt. 
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By  immerfmg  himfelf,  daring  a confiderable 
length  of  time,  in  a folution  of  corrofive  fubli- 
mate,  and  of  other  matters,  the  operation  of 
which,  when  received  into  the  human  body, 
are  afcertained,  as  well  as  by  other  judicious 
and  decifive  experiments  ; Mr.  Seguin  dif- 
covered,  that  while  the  external  cuticle  re- 
mains unimpaired,  in  no  cafe  whatever  does 
abforption,  either  of  fluids  or  of  folids,  take 
place  from  the  external  furface  of  the  body. 
In  the  laft  edition  of  Medical  Reports,  Dr. 
Currie  has  alfo  brought  forward  fome  curious 
experiments  made  by  Dr.  Rousseau  of  Hif- 
paniola  ; which  prove,  that  there  is  no  inhala- 
tion from  the  furface  ; an  opinion  which  the 
Doctor  himfelf  likewife  appears  to  entertain. 

Among  a variety  of  new  and  practically 
ufeful  views  of  various  functions  of  the  ani- 
mal ceconomy,  which  a knowledge  of  this  faCt 
dil'clofes,  it  enables  us  to  account,  in  a fatis- 
factory  manner,  for  that  foothing  fenfe  of 
refrelhment  confequent  to  the  ufe  of  the  warm 
bath.  By  accurately  weighing  the  body  after 

having 
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having  been  for  fome  time  immerfed  in  a bath 
of  fuch  a temperature  as  not  to  accelerate  the 
pulfe,  the  quantity  of  matter  perfpired  was 
found  to  amount  to  nearly  two  thirds  of  what 
would  have  been  loft,  had  the  perfon  remained, 
during  an  equal  length  of  time,  expofed  to  the 
open  air.  While  in  the  bath,  the  water  of 
which  prevents  the  accefs  of  air,  the  proper 
folvent  of  the  perfpired  fluid,  the  cutaneous 
perforation  was  in  fad  fufpended,  while  the 
pulmonary  went  on  as  ufual.  Probably  it 
was  the  trifling  lofs  of  weight  fuftained  by  the 
body,  while  immerfed  in  the  warm  bath,  com- 
pared with  what  takes  place  in  the  open  air, 
that  may  have  deceived  lefs  accurate  experi- 
menters, who  were  not  aware  of  the  temporary 
fufpenfion  of  cutaneous  perfpiration  ; and  led 
them  to  believe,  that  part  of  the  fluid  con- 
tained in  the  bath  was  adually  abforbed. 
Hence  alfo  we  are  enabled  to  explain  the  fad 
of  third  being  allayed  by  immerfion  in  water  ; 
not  by  fuppofing  that  any  thing  is  received  into 
the  fyftem,  but  that  the  ufual  lofs  by  cutaneous 
perfpiration  is  put  a flop  to. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Sf.guin  moreover  found,  that  when  the 
heat  of  the  water  was  raifed  fo  high  as  to 
accelerate  the  circulation,  and  ftimulate  the 
exhalants  to  difcharge  their  contents  in  form  of 
perfpiration,  or  rather  of  fweat,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  preflure  of  the  denfe  medium  with 
which  the  body  was  furrounded,  the  lofs  of 
weight  even  in  the  bath  was  confiderably 
augmented. 

Without  purfuing  any  farther  the  detail  of 
thefe  interefling  experiments,  it  is  eafy  to  con- 
ceive why,  after  the  body  has  been  exhaufted 
by  exertion,  going  into  a bath  of  the  temperature 
of  90°,  or  a few  degrees  higher,  fhould  prove  fo 
foothing  and  grateful.  By  checking  the  further 
wafte  of  perfpirable  matter,  afid  alfo  preventing 
the  lofs  of  heat,  with  which  the  human  frame 
in  that  fituation  fo  eafdy  parts,  the  immediate 
caufes  productive  of  laihtude  and  fatigue,  are 
in  fact  removed.  In  this  ftate  of  the  living 
body,  the  ufe  of  the  warm  bath  is  no  lefs  fafe 
and  falutary,  than  immerfion  in  cold  water  has 
been  {hewn  to  be  injurious. 


For 
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For  the  purpofe  of  refrefhment  after  fatigue, 
the  warm  bath  was  principally  employed  by 
the  ancients.  And  as  we  learn  from  that 
faithful  record  of  the  domeftic  manners  of  the 
Grecians,  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  to  conduct 
the  ft  ranger  gueft  to  a warm  bath,  and  anoint 
him  with  fragrant  unguents  previoujly  to  offering 
him  food , formed  an  important  part  of  the  rites 
of  hofpitulity.  In  the  eighth  book,  where  the 
reception  of  Uly.fles  at  the  court  of  King 
Alcinous  is  defcribed,  after  minutely  detailing 
the  whole  procefs  of  heating  the  water,  the 
poet  fpeaks  of  the  luxurious  enjoyment  and 
the  invigorating  effects  of  the  warm  bath  in 
the  following  words  : 

“ The  bath  the  king  afcends  ; 

Where,  happy  as  the  Gods  that  range  the  flcy, 

He  feafted  ev’ry  fenfe  with  ev’ry  joy. 

He  bathes : the  Damfels,  with  officious  toil, 

Shed  fweets,  (lied  unguents,  in  a fliower  of  oil  : 
Then  o’er  his  limbs  a gorgeous  robe  he  fpreads, 

And  to  the  feaft  magnificently  treads.” 

Subfequent  to  the  violent  gymnaftic  exer- 
tions of  the  palseftra,  the  Athletic  fought  lor 

refrdh- 
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refrefhment  and  renovation  of  their  exhaufted 
ftrength  in  the  tepid  bath  ; and  the  thermae, 
or  natural  warm  fprings,  which  were,  in  every 
pra<fhcable  fituation,  employed  to  fuppiy  the 
warm  baths,  were  gratefully  dedicated  to  their 
patron  god  Hercules. 

After  having  thus  feen,  that  the  warm  bath 
was  formerly  confidered  as  the  folace  of  toil, 
and  relorted  to  with  a view  to  renovate  vigour 
exhaufted  by  exertion,  it  becomes  a cusious 
objetl  of  inquiry,  at  what  period,  and  for 
what  reafons,  the  practice  of  warm  bathing 
firft  began  to  be  confidered  as  having  a ten- 
dency to  debilitate  the  body,  and  acquired 
the  appellation  of  a relaxant  ; a term  that,  in 
latter  times,  has  tended  to  difFufe  very  erro- 
neous and  improper  notions  concerning  the 
real  effects,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  proper 
employment,  of  warm  baths. 

The  partiality  of  the  Roman  people  for 
this  favourite  gratification,  afforded  to  the 
more  early  Emperors  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring 
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quiring  popularity,  by  the  eftablifliment  of 
public  accommodations  for  the  more  complete 
enjoyment  of  the  luxury  of  warm  bathing.  They 
accordingly  conftru&ed  magnificent  baths,  the 
very  ruined  remains  of  which  aftonilh  modem 
times,  furnifhed  with  every  convenience  calcu- 
lated to  gratify  the  tafte  of  the  fenfual,  and 
ornamented  with  all  fuch  produftions  of  ele- 
gant art  as  might  apologize  for  the  refort  of 
the  more  refined.  The  crowds  allured  by 
thefe  inducements  to  pafs  their  time  in  frivo- 
lous amufements,  or  idle  converfation,  might 
afford  the  more  rigid  moralifi:  grounds  for 
afferting,  that  the  warm  baths  relaxed,  not 
indeed  the  perfons,  but  the  minds  and  man- 
ners of  the  people. 

But  as  the  pleafure  derived  from  every 
impreflion  made  on  the  human  body  dimi- 
nifhes  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  its 
repetition,  thofe  who  employed  the  warm  baths 
merely  as  an  inftruinent  of  luxurious  enjoy- 
ment, perpetually  required  their  heat  to  be 
augmented. 

During 
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During  the  times  of  the  republic,  we 
learn  from  Hieronimus  Mercurialis,  that 
it  formed  a part  of  the  duty  of  the  officers 
called  iEdiles,  to  enter  the  baths,  in  order  to 
judge  of  and  regulate  their  heat,  before  the 
public  in  treneral  were  admitted.  With  the 
univerfal  corruption  of  manners,  that  accom- 
panied the  druggies  of  the  various  competitors 
for  fupreme  power,  this  falutary  cuftom  fell 
into  difufe  : and,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  the 
people  were  at  length  accu domed  to  enter  the 
baths  at  almoft  a boiling  heat ; — “ balnea  tunc 
Jimilia  fere  incendio.”  That  debility  and  dif- 
eafe  ffiould  be  the  confequence  of  frequently 
expofintj  the  body  to  the  operation  of  fuch 
violent  ltimuli,  cannot  excite  much  furprife. 

The  Romans  attempted  alfo  to  render  the 
ufe  of  the  warm  bath,  in  another  mode,  fub- 
fervient  to  purpofes  of  the  moll  grofs  fenfu- 
al>y,  by  employing  it  to  excite  artificial  appe- 
tite, and  to  liberate  the  con'litution,  more 
fpeedily  than  by  the  regular  courfe  of  Nature, 
from  the  opp  effive  effects  of  an  overloaded 
ftomach.  The  crapulous  glutton  entered  a 

fmall 
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fmall  chamber,  which  was  heated  to  as  high 
a degree  as  the  perfon  could  poflibly  endure, 
by  means  of  lamps,  or  of  flues  conducted 
round  the  walls.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood  being  greatly  accelerated,  and  the 
folvent  power  of  the  air  much  increafed  by 
this  dry  heat,  a copious  flow  of  perfpirable 
matter  enfued,  and  artificial  hunger  and  third 
fucceeded  this  unnatural  mode  of  depletion  ; 
while  appetite,  thus  excited,  was  gratified  by  a 
return  to  the  feftive  table.  The  ancients,  it 
is  well  known,  were  in  the  difgufting  habit  of 
ufing  emetics,  in  order  to  effect  a fimilar  vile 
purpofe  *. 

This 

* Dr.  Currie  exprefies  Come  doubts  by  what  method 
the  ancients  relieved  themfelves  from  the  oppreffion  of  an 
overloaded  ftomach,  by  means  of  the  application  of 
external  heat  ; and  obferves,  that  the  pra&ice  rnuft  have 
been  attended  with  fome hazard,  and  great  inconvenience. 
(Medical  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  283. ) Had  the  Dodtor’s 
more  important  occupations  allowed  him  leifure  to  pur- 
fue  the  inquiry,  he  might  eafily  have  fatisfied  himfelf 
concerning  the  means  by  which  this  purpofe  was 
attained. 


From. 
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This  fhort  {ketch  of  the  abufe  of  warm 


baths  may  tend,  in  fome  meafure,  to  account 

for 


From  Cels  us  we  learn,  that  “ fudor  duobus  modis 
elicitur,  aut  Jicco  calore  aut  balneo  ; Jiccits  calnr  eft  et 
arena  calida,  et  laconici,  et  clibani.”  The  effects  of  thefe 
dry  heats  muft  have  been  to  elicite  profufe  perfpiration. 
That  they  were  ilfed  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  expediting 
the  procefs  of  digeftion,  appears  evident  from  a note  of 
Beroaldus,  in  the  Scriptores  de  re  ruftica  : “ In 
balneis  erant  tepidaria,  caldaria,  frigidaria  ; erant  et 
fudatoria,  quo  ex  genere  eft  laconicum  ; ubi  fudando 
exercendoque  corpus,  cruditatem  digerebant,  et  appe- 
tentiam  edendi  provocabant.” 

Columella  draws  a glowing  picture  of  the  purpofes 
and  abufes  to  which  thefe  heated  chambers  were  perverted. 
“ Mox  deinde  ut  apti  veniamus  ad  ganeas,  quotid'ianam 
cruditatem  laconicis  excoquimus,  nodtefque  libidinibus  et 
ebrietatibus,  dies  ludo,  vel  fomno,  confumimus ; ac  nofmet- 
ipfos  ducimus  fortunatos  quod  nec  oricntem  folem  vide- 
mus,  nec  occidentem.  Itaque  iftam  vitam  focordem  per- 
fequitur  valctudo,  nam  fie  juvenum  corpora  Jluxa  et  refo- 
luta  funt,  ut  nihil  mors  mutatura  videatur.”  (In  Prsefat. 
ad  Lib.  i.  Dc  re  ruftica.) 

Seneca,  eenfuring  the  luxury  of  the  age,  exclaims, 
“ quid  mihi  cum  illis  calentibus  ftagnis  ? quid  cum  fuda- 

tcriis  ? 
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for  the  negleft  of  warm  bathing,  as  well  as  to 
explain  the  fource  of  thofe  erroneous  opinions 
concerning  the  effe&s  that  immerfion  in  warm 
water  has  on  the  living  body,  which  have 
very  generally  prevailed.  A due  attention 
to  meafure  the  temperature  of  the  bath  by 
the  thermometer,  which  fliould  never  exceed 
the  heat  of  the  human  body,  namely  98% 
except  when  otherwife  ordered  with  the  inten- 
tion of  removing  fome  particular  {fate  of 
difeafe,  will,  it  may  be  prefumed,  prevent  the 
practice  of  warm  bathing  from  again  falling  into 
difufe,  and  prevail  with  mankind  to  lay  afide 
thofe  prejudices  which  have,  in  this  country  at 
leaf!,  in  a great  meafure  prevented  the  enjoy- 


t or  its  ? In  quas  Jiccus  vapor  corpora  exhaulturus  inclu- 
ditur,  omnis  fudor  per  laborem  exeat.” 

The  danger  attending  thefe  modes  of  getting  rid  of 
crudities  is  indicated,  as  well  as  the  frequency  of  the 
praftice  pointed  out,  by  Juvenal,  Sat.  i.  1.  143. 

“ Poena  tamen  praefens,  cum  tu  deponis  amiftus 
Turgidus,  et  crudem  pavonem  in  balnea  portas  ; 

Hi  tic  fubite  morics,  atque  intejbata  fcncdus.” 


ment 
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Went  of  an  innocent  luxury,  which  is  no  lefs 
falutary,  than  it  is  agreeable. 

I fhall  now  proceed  to  point  out  certain 
peculiar  Hates  of  the  conftitution,  and  men- 
tion fome  of  the  complaints,  in  which  the  ufe 
of  the  warm  bath  has  been  found  peculiarly 
beneficial. 

Although  no  people  in  the  world  equal  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  in  the  general  neat- 
nefs  of  their  domeftic  oeconomy,  and  the 
accurate  cleanlinefs  of  their  apparel,  yet  due 
attention  to  ftridt  purity  of  perfon  is  too  often 
neglected.  The  matter  thrown  out  by  the 
exhaling  arteries  is  frequently  permitted  to 
accumulate  for  a long  time  together  on  the 
furface  of  the  fkin.  By  obftru&ing  perfpira- 
tion,  this  matter  is  with  juftice  fuppofed  to 
give  rife  to  a variety  of  cutaneous  difeafes, 
which  might  be  prevented,  as  they  are  fre- 
quently known  to  be  cured,  by  fimple  ablu- 
tion with  warm  water.  The  quantity  of  white 
fcaly  matter,  that  may  be  obferved  floating 
on  the  furface  of  the  bath,  after  a perfon,  not 
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in  the  habit  of  bathing,  has  remained  fom? 
time  in  it,  affords  fufficient  evidence  that 
fomething  was  adhering  to  the  {kin,  which 
required  to  be  removed.  While  in  the  tepid 
bath,  the  ancients  were  accuftomed  to  rub 
the  furface  of  their  bodies  with  mallow  leaves* 
and  with  the  dry  flower  of  the  cicer,  afpecies 
of  the  chick  pea.  This  farinaceous  fubffance 
uniting  with  the  oily  part  of  the  perfpired 
matter,  would  no  doubt  tend  more  effectually 
to  remove  any  fordes  from  the  cutaneous  fur- 
face.  Common  bran,  or  what  is  called  almond 
meal,  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  for  a fimilar 
purpofe.  The  {kin  certainly  feels  more  Toft 
and  pliant  wflien  it  has  been  rubbed  with  fome- 
thing of  this  kind,  than  after  Ample  immerfion 
in  warm  water.  Every  perfon  attentive  to 
the  prefervation  of  his  health,  ought  occa- 
iionally  to  ufe  a bath  of  a temperature  from 
85°  to  9^%  as  a falutary  purifier  of  the  cuta- 
neous furface. 

During  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  the  occa- 
fional  ufe  of  the  tepid  bath  appears  highly 
conducive  to  the  due  developement  of  the 

corporeal 
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corporeal  organs,  as  well  as  to  maintaining 
the  fkin  in  that  flate  of  foftnefs  and  permea- 
bility, which  is  not  only  a fign  of  good  health, 
but  which  certainly  tends  to  facilitate  the  erup- 
tion, and  confequently  to  diminifh  the  danger, 
of  the  various  cutaneous  difeafes,  to  which 
infancy  is  fo  obnoxious.  The  cuftom  of 
plunging  children  into  cold  water  has  probably 
been  carried  too  far  in  this  country,  as  if,  to 
ufe  the  words  of  Galen,  the  elaflicity  of  the 
living  fibre,  like  that  of  fteel,  were  capable  of 
being  increafed  by  means  of  fudden  tranfitions 
of  temperature. 

The  approach  of  old  age  is  chiefly  indicated 
by  a general  diminution  of  the  irritability  of 
the  fyftem.  The  various  fecretions  are  carried 
on  with  lefs  vigour,  and  in  no  function  of  the 
living  body  is  the  decreafe  of  a&ivity  more 
apparent,  than  in  the  fuppreflion  of  the  cuta- 
neous perfpiration,  which  gives  rife  to  that 
fordid  appearance,  and  harfh  feel  of  the  fkin, 
fo  commonly  perceived  in  advanced  life.  A 
bath  of  a temperature  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  living  body,  not  only  removes  thofe  decay- 
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ing  parts  of  the  cuticle,  -which  obdruct  per- 
foration, but,  by  temporarily  fufpending  the 
exertion  requifite  to  fupport  the  heat  of  the 
body,  hufbands  the  drength,  and  tends  to 
retard  the  progrefs  of  fenefcence.  The  habi- 
tual ufe  of  the  warm  bath  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  regarded  as  the  mod  grateful  folace  of 
declining  life. 

Lord  Bacon  has  hinted,  that  the  tradition 
of  .ZEson  being  reftored  to  youth  by  means  of 
the  medicated  cauldron  of  Medea,  was  in  fa£t 
an  allegorical  reprefentation  of  the  effects  of 
the  warm  bath  in  retarding  the  approach  of 
old  age.  In  a note  to  the  Loves  of  the  Plants, 
Dr.  Darwin  has  farther  expanded  this  idea 
jn  the  following  words : 

<e  The  dory  of  iEsoN  becoming  young 
from  the  medicated  baths  of  Medea  feems 
to  have  been  intended  to  teach  the  efficacy  of 
warm  bathing  in  retarding  the  approach  of  old 
age.  The  words  relaxation  and  bracing , w'hich 
are  generally  thought  expreffive  of  the  effeds 
of  warm  and  cold  bathing,  are  mechanical 

5 terms, 
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terms,  properly  applied  to  drums  or  firings ; 
but  are  only  metaphors  when  applied  to  the 
effects  of  cold  or  warm  bathing  on  animal 
bodies.  The  immediate  caufe  of  old  age 
feems  to  refide  in  the  inirritability  of  the  finer 
parts  or  veffels  of  our  fyftem ; hence  thefe 
ceafe  to  act,  and  collapfe,  or  become  horny  or 
boney.  The  warm  bath  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  prevent  thefe  circumflances,  by  its  increafing 
our  irritability,  and  by  moiftening  and  foften- 
ing  the  fkin,  and  the  extremities  of  the  finer 
veffels,  which  terminate  in  it.  To  thofe  who 
are  pad  the  meridian  of  life,  and  have  dry 
Ikins,  and  begin  to  be  emaciated,  the  warm 
bath,  for  half  an  hour  twice  a week,  I believe 
to  be  eminently  ferviceable  in  retarding  the 
advances  of  age.” 

On  this  principle  the  Dodlor  informs  us 
(Zoonomia,  p.  686.),  “ When  Dr.  Frank- 
i.in-,  the  American  philofopher,  was  in  Eng- 
land  many  years  ago,  I recommended  to  him 
the  ufe  of  a warm  bath  twice  a week,  to 
prevent  the  too  fpeedy  accefs  of  old  age,  which 
he  then  thought  that  he  felt  the  approach  of ; 
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and  I have  been  informed,  that  he  continued 
the  ufe  of  it  till  near  his  death,  which  was  at 
an  advanced  age.” 

In  all  complaints  'where  there  is  a wafting 
of  the  body,  accompanied  with  a pulfe  in- 
creafed  in  velocity,  and  at  the  fame  time 
diminilhed  in  ftrength,  a ftate  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  which  has  been  ufually  denominated 
hectic,  whether  thefe  fymptoms  arife  from 
a conftitutional,  or  a local  irritation,  the  warm 
bath  will  be  found  an  ufeful  remedy. 

In  that  fpecies  of  atrophy,  which  is 
marked  by  a quick  pulfe,  fleeplefs  nights,  and  a 
peculiar  dirty,  fhrivelled  appearance  of  the  Ikinj 
a collection  of  fymptoms  which  has  by  fomp 
authors  been  denominated  nervous  fever, 
and  by  others  chronic  weakness,  and 
which,  though  unmarked  by  any  appear- 
ance indicating  particular  difeafed  adlion, 
frequently  refills  the  application  of  all  the 
more  ufual  inftruments  of  medicine  ; decided 
benefit  is  frequently  to  be  derived  from 
the  ufe  of  the  warm  bath.  In  this  ftate  pf 
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the  conflitution,  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted, 
that  cold  bathing  is  in  general  injurious. 

In  various  chronic  affections  of  the  organs 
fubfervient  to  the  fecretion  of  urine,  the  warm 
bath  affords  confiderable  relief.  The  utility 
of  immerfion  in  warm  water,  in  facilitating  the 
paffage  of  gravel,  when  flopped  by  fpafmodic 
contractions  in  the  ureters,  or  in  the  urethra, 
as  well  as  in  affuaging  the  pain  during  a fit  of 
the  (tone,  has  been  frequently  experienced, 
and  is  generally  acknowledged. 

In  FISTULOUS  ULCERATIONS  of  the  PERI- 
NEUM, the  beneficial  eftedts  of  the  warm  bath 
are  peculiarly  obvious.  By  remaining  daily  for 
an  hour  immerfed  in  water  of  fuch  a tempera- 
ture as  to  be  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the 
patient,  I have  known  examples  of  much  of 
the  irritation  and  pain  atiending_  this  truly 
diftreffmg  complaint  alleviated,  and  a general 
difpofition  to  heal  produced  in  the  ulcera- 
tions. 


The 
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The  utility  of  the  warm  bath  in  diminifhing 
the  violence  of  the  pain  produced  by  the  flop- 
page  of  biliary  calculi  in  the  duel  of  the  gall 
bladder  is  generally  known ; as  well  as  in 
alleviating  that  fpecies  of  cholic  produced  by 
the  poifon  of  lead.  In  all  fixed  internal  pains 
of  the  abdomen,  the  warm  bath  may  in  general 
be  employed  with  advantage. 

In  fupprefiion  or  irregularity  of  the  men- 
Ilrual  difeharge,  which  is  frequently  accom- 
panied with  hyflerical  fymptoms,  the  ufe  of 
the  warm  bath  affords  the  mofl  falutary  relief. 
But  when,  by  this  means,  that  fecretion  has 
been  re-eftablifhed,  bathing  in  the  open  fea 
tends  to  fortify  the  conflitution,  and  to  prevent 
future  deviations  from  regularity. 

The  effects  of  warm  bathing  in  removing 
the  fwelling  of  the  legs,  to  which  many  females 
are  liable  during  a refidence  at  the  fea-fide, 
have  been  already  pointed  out.  The  fame  re- 
medy might  probably  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage in  anafarcous  fwellings,  proceeding 

from 
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from  other  caufes ; and  moft  likely,  as  Dr. 
Darwin  has  hinted,  in  all  cafes  of  general 
debility  accompanied  with  cold  extremities. 

Spasmodic  cough,  and  other  nervous 
affe&ions  are  frequently  relieved  by  the  warm 
bath.  Dr.  Whytt  obferves,  in  his  Treatife  on 
Nervous  Complaints,  “ that  even  partial  warm 
bathing  of  the  legs  and  thighs  is  the  bell 
remedy  for  thofe  convullions  which  fometimes 
precede  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox  ; and  for 
that  general  tremor  of  the  whole  body  which 
often  happens  towards  the  end  of  that  difeafe, 
when  the  puflules  are  of  a very  bad  kind.” 

I am  not  acquainted  with  any  fpecies  of 
cutaneous  complaint  which  is  benefited  by  a 
warm  bath  of  fea  water  ; though  many  difeales 
of  the  fkin  admit  of  being  removed  by  a tepid 
bath  of  frelh  water,  either  Ample,  or  impreg- 
nated with  appropriate  medicaments.  As  it 
is  now  determined,  that  there  is  no  cutaneous 
abforption  while  the  cuticle  remains  unbroken, 
the  effect  of  whatever  material  may  be  mixed 

with 
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with  the  water  of  the  bath  mult  be  referred 
to  its  immediate  aftion  on  the  furface  of  the 
ikin. 

In  the  CEconomia  Nature,  Dr.  Russel 
relates  three  cafes  of  inveterate  moift  leprofv, 
all  of  which,  after  being  aggravated  by 
bathing  in  the  fea,  were  cured  by  bathing  in 
warm  freffi  water,  in  which  mallow  leaves  and 
bran  were  infufed.  The  patients  at  the  fame 
time  ufed  fea  water  internally,  and  frequently 
waffied  the  eruptions  with  a lotion  confining 
of  a quart  of  fea  water  added  to  eight  ounces 
of  tar,  and  brained,  after  infufing  twenty-four 
hours. 

There  is  a particular  kind  of  troublefome 
itching  of  the  fkin,  that  firft  appears  in  form 
of  watery  veficles,  which,  if  fcratched,  form 
little  red  fcales.  This  complaint  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  remove  j but  it  is  greatly  alleviated  by 
the  tepid  bath.  This  difeafe  is  frequently 
miftaken  for  the  true  itch  ; from  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  diftinguiffied  by  not  being  infe&ious. 

The 
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The  itch  itfelf  may  in  general  be  cured  by 
going  a few  times  into  a warm  bath,  in  which 
half  an  ounce  of  kali  fulphuratum  (liver  of 
fulphur)  is  diffolved. 

The  utility  of  warm  bathing  in  various 
modifications  of  gout,  rheumatism,  and 
palsy,  is  fufficiently  proved  by  the  numerous 
examples  of  perfons  afflicted  with  thefe  com- 
plaints, who  annually  receive  benefit  from  the 
warm  fprings  at  Bath.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  baths  of  either  fait  or  freffl  water, 
heated  to  an  equal  temperature,  would  have 
fimilar  effects. 

The  hectic  fever  accompanying  phthifis 
pulmonalis  is  temporarily  alleviated  by  immer- 
fion  in  the  warm  bath.  Though  I am  inclined 
to  think,  that  if  ever  the  art  of  medicine 
obtain  any  maftery  over  this  dreadful  difeafe, 
it  will  be  by  operating  fome  change  on  the 
external  furface  of  the  body,  with  which  the 
hate  of  the  organs  of  refpiration  appears  to  be 
fo  intimately  connedted ; the  palliative  effects 
of  the  warm  bath  fhould  not  induce  us  to 

poftpone 
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poftpone  till  too  late  the  adminiftration  of 
more  efficient  remedies.  At  an  early  period, 
an  attack  of  this  infidious  complaint  may 
fometimes  be  averted  by  a Uriel:  attention  to 
proper  diet,  and  particularly  by  the  affiduous 
ufe  of  exercife  in  the  open  air  ; but  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  a fpecific  remedy  for  tubercles  of 
the  lungs  will  long  continue  to  be  fought  for 
in  vain.  Even  Dr.  Marcard,  a fufficiently 
ftrenuous  advocate  for  the  ufe  of  the  warm 
bath,  confiders  it  as  a remedy  of  no  eventual 
promife  in  the  cure  of  true  pulmonary  con- 
fumption,  and  he  appears  to  fpeak  from  experi- 
ence : <c  Ce  feroit  folie  de  baigner  un  phthi- 
fique,  malgre,  comme  je  l’ai  eprouve,  que  la 
fievre  en  foit  relentie  pour  quelques  heures  j ce 
qu’on  y gagnerait  feroit  fort  infignificant,  et 
l’on  rifqueroit  d’augmenter  la  grande  difpofi- 
tion  a l’enflure  et  aux  fueurs 

The  ufe  of  the  warm  bath  has  long  been 
common  among  the  French  inhabitants  of  the 
Well-India  iflands,  and  their  exemption  from 
fome  of  the  more  fatal  difeafes  of  thefe  climates, 

* De  la  Nature  et  de  l’Ufage  dcs  Bains,  p.  121. 
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compared  with  the  Britifh,  is  probably,  in 
fome  meafure,  to  be  attributed  to  the  frequent 
cuflom  of  warm  bathing.  The  fame  pra&ice, 
attended  with  fimilar  advantages,  is  now  faid  to 
be  obtaining  attention  in  our  iflands ; the  mode 
in  which  the  warm  bath  tends  to  counteract  the 
debilitating  effects  of  intenfe  heat,  and  profufe 
perfpiration,  has  been  already  explained. 

In  every  fituation,  after  a perfon  has  under- 
gone much  fatigue,  efpecially  in  hot  weather, 
immerfion  in  a warm  bath  is  to  be  confidered 
as  a fafe  and  falutary  practice.  The  warm 
bath  fhould  never  be  ufed  on  a full  ftomach  ; 
nor  fhould  the  temperature  of  the  water  ever 
exceed  the  ftandard  heat  of  the  human  body. 
When  thefe  few  fnnple  precautions  are  obferved, 
this  pleafing  remedy  will  in  general  be  found 
to  retard  the  rate  of  the  pulfe,  alleviate  the 
fenfe  of  fatigue,  and  be  followed  by  found  and 
refrefliing  repofe. 


THE  END. 


Printed  by  Strahan  and  Prcfton, 
New. Street  Square,  Lundon. 
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